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EDITORIALS 


OUR PARTIES AND OUR FOREIGN 
POLICIES 


R. COOLIDGE, Mr. Davis, and Mr. 

La Follette are the three candidates 

for the office of President of the United 

States with whom we shall be seriously 

confronted on election day, November 4 

next. To what foreign policies do these 

men subscribe? The answer to this ques- 

tion must be found in the platforms upon 
which they have been nominated. 

As to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, the Republican Party in- 
dorses the Court and favors the adherence 
to it of the United States, as recommended 
by President Coolidge. The Democratic 
Party simply renews its declaration of 
confidence in the ideals of the World Court 
of Justice. Mr. La Follette’s platform 
says nothing about it. 

As to the League of Nations, Mr. 
Coolidge must abide by the decision of this 
government definitely to refuse member- 
ship in that body, and to assume no obliga- 
tions under the Covenant of the League. 
Upon that he must stand. Mr. Davis, 
unless he repudiates the Democratic plat- 
form, must renew his confidence in the 
ideals of the League of Nations and argue 
that there is no substitute for that body 
as an agency working for peace. But he 
must contend that this question should be 
lifted out of party politics, and that 
whether or not the United States shall 
join the League of Nations should be sub- 
mitted to the American people at a referen- 


dum election advisory to the government. 
He cannot argue that we should join the 
League of Nations. He can only propose 
a general election upon the one question, 
“Shall the United States become a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations upon such 
reservations or amendments to the Cove- 
nant of the League as the President and 
the Senate of the United States may agree 
upon?” Under the terms of his own plat- 
form, Mr. La Follette is not called upon 
to refer to the League directly or indi- 
rectly. 

The Republican Party believes in co- 
operation with other powers in humani- 
tarian effort, always with the provision, 
however, that this country shall make no 
political commitments involving the sacri- 
fice of our independence. There is no 
evidence that the Democratic candidate 
must disagree with this position. Upon 
this matter Mr. La Follette is also silent. 

Mr. Coolidge must defend the Dawes 
report. Mr. Davis has no obligation in 
this respect. Mr. La Follette does not 
refer to it. 

The Republican Party is opposed to the 
cancellation of debts owed to this country 
by foreign powers. The Democratic Party 
has taken no position upon these debts; 
neither has Mr. La Follette. 

The Democratic platform calls for the 
conscription of all the resources of the 
nation in time of war, for an adequate 
army and navy, for the outlawry of the 
whole war system. Upon these matters 
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the Republican Party is silent. Mr. 
La Follette believes in the outlawry of war, 
and in the abolition of conscription. 

All three parties are in substantial 
agreement upon the necessity for the re- 
duction of armaments on land and sea by 
joint agreement. 

Mr. La Follette believes that the Treaty 
of Versailles must be revised in accordance 
with the terms of the Armistice, and that 
there should be “public referendums on 
peace and war.” The Democratic Party 
believes in a war referendum except in 
the case of actual attack. Upon these 
matters the Republican Party is silent. 

In other words, all three candidates 
must stand for the limitation of arma- 
ments upon land, in the air, on and under 
the seas, by treaty agreements. All must 
stand for an effective foreign policy cal- 
culated to lessen the chances of war. None 
of the candidates can favor the United 
States entering the League of Nations. 
Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Davis can work for 
our adherence to the Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. All three parties are evi- 
dently in perfect agreement that it is of 
supreme importance that “America be 
placed and kept on the right side of the 
greatest moral question of all time,” the 
question of dethroning the war system. 

Judging from the platforms, none of 
the candidates will concentrate upon our 
foreign policies as a major issue. Evi- 
dently the campaign is to be fought over 
questions arising out of our more imme- 
diate industrial, agricultural, and politi- 
cal situation. It seems to be the view 
that these questions are sufficiently com- 
plicated without bringing in the larger 
and more difficult problems of our foreign 
relations. The farmer and the laborer in 
industry are trying to find a common pro- 
gram which will promote the interests of 
both. The political scandals of the last 
year are coming in for their share of de- 
bate and wrangle. The tariff is already 
beginning to let loose its customary oceans 
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of talk. Personalities, as usual, are color- 
ing the harangues. It is reasonable to 
expect that animosities, vague and fric- 
tional, will arouse opinion more and more 
to a fever heat. Splits, in familiar va- 
riety, are already bringing the usual con- 
sternation into the opposing camps. Ora- 
tory is splashing the landscape o’er. And 
November 4 will come and November 4 
will go, and the throes of another election 
will leave us a little better informed, some- 
what clearer-visioned, and a bit more eager 
for another four years of effort to improve 
our American brand of living. Our po- 
litical campaigns are not a net loss. 

Yet the lack of party interest in foreign 
policies is a misfortune. There is an inti- 
mate relation between the interests of our 
farmers and laborers—and this includes 
pretty much all of us—and the attitude 
we take toward other nations. Our pro- 
duction and trade hang on foreign markets 
increasingly, and of course the weal of our 
people is vitally affected by every problem 
of peace or war. In our judgment, the 
candidate who visualizes most clearly what 
the foreign policies of this government 
should be is the candidate that ought to 
be elected. The ApvocaTE oF PEACE is 
politically non-partisan. All it can do in 
the present campaign, therefore, is to 
recommend to the voters that they meas- 
ure each candidate by the “Suggestions 
for a Governed World,” appearing else- 
where in these columns, and vote accord- 
ingly. 

The United States of America will 
move onward and we believe upward, who- 
ever resides in the White House. No man 
is indispensable to our development in 
America; no man can hinder that devel- 
opment, for long. A venerable guide of 
the Capitol remarked casually to us the 
other day that the Democrats and the Re- 
publicans of the House look very much 
alike to him, “They are all Americans.” 
The election of November presents no 
crisis, in any dangerous sense. 
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THE FATE OF THE DAWES 
REPORT 


HERE are reasons for believing that 

the Allied conference now meeting 
in London will be unable to agree upon 
the Dawes report. In the first place, 
the opposition to it in Germany is real 
and determined. A more important rea- 
son, however, is that the struggle between 
France and Germany cannot be expected 
to end today, tomorrow, or the next day. 
This is true, whatever plan is discussed 
or even adopted. 

The reason for the continuation of the 
conflict between France and Germany is 
not that these two peoples hate each other. 
There is hatred enough, it must be con- 
fessed; but hatreds become increasingly 
ephemeral when interests no longer de- 
mand them. It is not reparations de- 
manded by France that are prolonging 
the struggle. France expects reparations 
from Germany. France is entitled to 
these reparations under the laws of war 
and the laws of right reason. The repara- 
tions question is, therefore, a serious ques- 
tion, but it is not the most fundamental 
cause of the continuing ill-will across the 
Rhine. The reason for this unhappy bel- 
ligerency is not that France demands se- 
curity against another attack from the 
east. France wants security. She is en- 
titled to security. But France knows that 
there is no such thing as security against 
a German attack so long as there is a Ger- 
many wishing to attack. In this situation 
there are two courses open to France. 
One is that she be prepared in terms of 
guns and men to meet any force which 
Germany brings to bear. The other is to 
have a Germany psychologically so minded 
that a military blow at France would be 
unthinkable. So far, it is the former of 
these two methods which has appealed 
most strongly to French judgment. In 
this the French may have been right; but 
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it is not this alone that perpetuates the 
atmosphere of strife between the two 
countries. 

Neither is it because there is any un- 
usual lack of common sense among these 
two peoples. They are not peculiarly 
stubborn nor unnaturally blind to their 
mutual interests. It is true that their 
many fights have left deep wounds which 
are far from healed. ‘Their wars have 
been vicious and devisive. In the mean- 
time England, a bit flirtatious, wooing 
first this country and then that, cannot 
be said to have helped the situation, for 
neither France nor Germany has sufficient 
faith in England. So they do not arrange 
their households for peace. And the 
scandal of Europe goes on. But the rea- 
son for this lies deeper still. 

When the family court of experts was 
set up with an American gentleman pre- 
siding, the world breathed easier ; for men 
said, France and England will be shown 
the way to peace at last. The court drew 
up a plan for bringing the family to- 
gether and for enabling the parties to 
balance their budget, providing they went 
to work and established an income, and 
then to go ahead once more with less 
caterwauling and kicking of shins. This 
plan is the Dawes plan. 

The question now is, Can the Dawes 
plan work, and, if so, how? This ques- 
tion is being threshed out by a conference 
of representatives from ten of the Allied 
powers, including unofficial American ad- 
visors. 

Seemingly insurmountable difficulties 
face the conferees. These difficulties do 
not relate to the main aspects of the Dawes 
report, for upon these the governments, 
including Germany, are in accord, at 
least on the surface. Note these lesser 
but possibly insurmountable difficulties: 
Shall France evacuate the Ruhr before 
Germany begins to pay up, or shall Ger- 
many begin to pay up before France be- 
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gins to evacuate? One thing may be ac- 
cepted as certain, France will not begin 
to evacuate at least until the Allies sub- 
mit a substitute guarantee that France 
will be paid. This, of course, is a direct 
challenge to the international bankers. 
In the meantime France and England are 
in perfect disagreement upon the nature 
of these guarantees. Furthermore, France 
and England are far apart upon the man- 
ner of deciding questions of Germany’s 
default, if default there be, again. The 
military activities of German secret so- 
cieties complicate the situation by cast- 
ing a cloud upon the sincerity of Ger- 
many. 

In the midst of all this the American 
ambassador to Great Britain has pre- 
sented to the conference four proposals 
in the nature of compromise. These pro- 
posals are as follows: 


“1. That the Allies should solemnly 
undertake not to proceed to take sanctions 
which would interfere with the financial 
and fiscal sovereignity of Germany to the 
prejudice of the lenders and service of the 
loan. 

“2. That they would undertake that, if 
sanctions were applied, the sums necessary 
for the service of the loan would be pro- 
vided from the proceeds of such sanctions. 

“3. That the Reparation Commission 
would be empowered to declare a German 
default by a majority vote and the Allies 
would undertake to apply such sanctions 
as would conform with the indications 
given by experts. 

“4, That, subject to the foregoing pro- 
visions, the problems of treaty interpreta- 
tions, would remain unaffected and all 
treaty rights enjoyed by the Allies would 
remain unimpaired.” 


Under the first and second of these 
terms, if accepted, the proposed loan to 
Germany would have smoother sailing be- 
cause it would be secured by priority 
rights. This will probably arouse little 
objection. It is not reasonable to expect, 
however, that France will agree to refer 
the determination of Germany’s default 
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to a majority of the Reparations Commis- 
sion, for France might thus lose control. 
Furthermore, France has consistently in- 
sisted upon her rights to act independ- 
ently against Germany in case of Ger- 
many’s default. She will probably not 
relinquish this right. Another question 
facing the conference is, Shall Germany 
be notified in advance of the purposes of 
the Allies in case of German default, or 
shall the whole question of sanctions be 
deferred pending an emergency which 
may arise? 

All these questions may seem to be 
minor. As a matter of fact, they may 
become major, for one very important rea- 
son. And this brings us to the very heart 
of the whole case. Germany and France 
are finding it impossible to work together 
because they are, economically speaking, 
at each other’s throats. The war of arms 
has simply given way to an economic war- 
fare. It is the war under another guise, 
but the war nevertheless. Both France 
and Germany are fighting for their eco- 
nomic lives. This is the outstanding fact 
of Europe; the very high mountain facing 
the Dawes report. An anxious world 
hopes it may not prove insurmountable. 


A MARKED PERSISTENCE 


HE Secretary-General of the League 

of Nations evidently does not propose 
that the United States shall forget the ex- 
istence of the League of Nations. Under 
date of January 9, 1924, he wrote to Sec- 
retary Hughes, requesting the views of our 
Government respecting a Draft Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance to which the Third 
Committee of the Assembly of the League 
had unanimously agreed after two years 
of work by the Temporary Mixed Commis- 
sion, and after revision in accordance with 
the decisions of the Assembly. The pro- 
posed guarantee treaty represents the 
views of the League Committee on Dis- 
armament under the terms of Article 8 
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of the Covenant of the League. This 
article reads: 

“The members of the League recognize 
that the maintenance of peace requires 
the reduction of national armaments to 
the lowest point consistent with national 
safety and the enforcement by common 
action of international obligations. The 
Council, taking account of the geograph- 
ical situation and circumstances of each 
State, shall formulate plans for such re- 
duction for the consideration and action 
of the several governments.” 


This proposed treaty is an attempt to 
make operative Article X of the Covenant. 
Its submission for an expression of opin- 
ion by our Government is, therefore, but 
another illustration of the wide differences 
between the political views of European 
statesmen and the Government of these 
United States. Certain officials of the 
League do not seem to have heard of our 
political campaign of 1920. 

The treaty, furthermore, would outlaw 
wars of aggression by asserting “that ag- 
gressive war is an international crime.” 
This rather naive and meaningless state- 
ment does not augur well for the quality 
of the plan which follows. And the plan 
which follows, considering the time and 
labor put into it, is correspondingly ama- 
teurish and disappointing. It is a pro- 
posal to organize an alliance for the co- 
ercion by force of arms any recalcitrant 
State. It is a war plan pure and simple. 
The Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
when interpolated upon it recently in the 
House of Commons, expressed the view 
that it would mean the increase rather 
than the decrease of armaments. It is a 
proposal to organize the world not for 
peace but for war, and evidently the Euro- 
pean statesmen responsible for the docu- 
ment seriously believe that the United 
States can be beguiled into accepting such 
a plan, promising in advance to fare forth 
with navy and army at a moment’s notice 
in disputes the nature of which we cannot 
now foresee. 


It would seem that the officials of the 
League of Nations understand the United 
States of America less rather than more 
clearly with the passing of the years. 

Statesmen of the world should know by 
this time that the United States will not 
enter into any alliance to guarantee mili- 
tary assistance through an indefinite fu- 
ture, that it cannot under the circum- 
stances help to define directly or indi- 
rectly the competency of the Council of 
the League of Nations, and that it cannot 
give up its control of its own foreign poli- 
cies to an outside body of men without 
vital changes in the very structure of this 
Government. 

We are so anxious that the League of 
Nations shall render a service to the cause 
of international peace that we wish it 
might find it possible to understand better 
the United States of America, its aims, 
its powers and its limitations. We would 
then find it unnecessary to call to the at- 
tention of the officials of the League, di- 
rectly and indirectly, the futilities of their 
bootless proposals. 


THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION AT BERNE 
AND GENEVA 


HE Interparliamentary Union, as an- 
nounced heretofore, is to hold its 
twenty-second conference, beginning Au- 
gust 22, in the city of Berne, Switzerland. 
Its last session will be held in Reforma- 
tion Hall, Geneva, August 28. 
The Interparliamentary Union has had 
a worthy history covering thirty-five vears. 
Thus for a generation this “Parliament 
of Parliaments” has been laboring for the 
arbitration of international disputes as a 
substitute for war. It is now known that 
the Interparliamentary Union was largely 
responsible for the Muravieff manifesto, 
out of which came the First Hague Con- 
ference. The Union had a marked influ- 
ence upon the deliberations of the First 
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Hague Conference. It paved the way for 
the calling of the Second Hague Confer- 
ence and materially influenced the de- 
liberations of that conference. Dr 
Lange’s article, appearing elsewhere in 
these columns, will be of special interest 
to our readers. 

The American Group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union is to be represented 
at the coming conference by Senator Wil- 
liam B. McKinley, President of the 
Group; by Representative Theodore Bur- 
ton, of Ohio, member of the Executive 
Committee and President of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. Senators Caraway, of 
Arkansas; Spencer, of Missouri; Weller, 
of Maryland ; Curtis, of Kansas, and Rep- 
resentatives Montague, of Virginia; Tom 
Connally, of Texas; J. J. McSwain, of 
South Carolina, are also to be present. 

Because of the history of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, because of the fact 
that twenty-seven of the world’s parlia- 
ments are members of that body, because 
of the interest of our American Senators 
and Representatives, and because the 
President of the United States is about to 
invite the Union to hold its twenty-third 
conference in the United States during 
1925, this body may be expected to be- 
come of increasing interest to the people, 
particularly of this hemisphere. 


WE AGREE, IN THE MAIN 


HE President-General of the Daugh- 

ters of the American Revolution has 
just sent out a communication to all State 
regents of the organization warning them 
against the activities of those “who are 
knowingly and deliberately disloyal to our 
government and our political institutions.” 
That sounds good. It seems to ring clear 
and strong. We confess, however, we do 
not know exactly what it means. In a 


sense Messrs. Davis and Bryan are 


“knowingly and deliberately disloyal” to 
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a very definite portion of our “government 
and our political institutions,” namely, to 
President Coolidge, his cabinet, and all 
his works. And as for Messrs. La Fol- 
lette and Wheeler, they are still more 
“knowingly and deliberately” at the job 
of ousting, indeed, our present govern- 
ment and of scrapping not a few of “our 
political institutions.” While, of course, 
the head of the “Daughters” cannot mean 
to refer to these “activities”, such re- 
flections make it clear that one must use 
one’s language with care if one would be 
understood. 

Evidently sensing this, the President- 
General aims later to be more specific. 
The culprits which must be brought up 
with a turn are “the societies that are 
trying to exact unpatriotic promises of 
their members.” That sounds all right. 
But to what particular , 
she refer? The “Youth 
the only one called by name. 
that it “is the most dastardly of all the 
Old World evils that has been brought to 
our shores.” We don’t know much about 
this “Youth Movement.” Evidently, we 
ought to know more about it. Is it a cor- 
poration? Who are its officers? What 
its principles? Who finances it? 
Where can we find it? If it is what the 
President General says it is, it must be 


. does 


‘societies’ 
Movement” is 


She says 


are 


unlawful. Have the Daughters of the 
American Revolution brought action 


against this organization or its officers in 
a court of law? If not, why not? Any 
group out “to destroy the moral fiber of 
our girls and boys” ought to be scotched 
at once. Arrests, we should say, are in 
order. 

The President-General has somebody 
else also in mind. She says: “Pacifist 
groups in America have waxed strong be- 
cause of their sentimental appeals to our 
women and to our women’s organiza- 
tions.” This, not especially complimen- 
tary to our women, is less ominous be- 
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We are not told who 
The adjec- 


cause less specific. 
these “pacifist groups” are. 
tives applied to their propaganda are 
. much milder, as, for instance, “far-reach- 
ing,” “persuasive,” “twisted,” “spacious.” 
(We suspect this was intended to be spe- 
cious. ) 

The trouble here again, however, is a 
lack of definiteness. The phrase “pacifist 
groups” doesn’t seem to get us very far, 
since the President-General said in the 
same communication that the Daughters 
of the American Revolution are “op- 
posed” to war, “as are all right-minded 
thinking peoples.” This means that the 
Daughters of the American Revolution is 
itself a “pacifist group.” But surely the 
Daughters are not making “sentimental 
appeals to our women and to our women’s 
organizations.” Therefore, all “pacifist 
groups” are not doing this subversive 
thing. Therefore, again, the President- 
General should be more specific, if we 
may venture a suggestion in a matter of 
this delicate nature. 

The President-General goes on to say, 
however, that “if necessity arises—if the 
fundamental laws of God and man are 
set aside—then they [the Daughters] are 
sacredly pledged to the loyal support of 
their nation, and they believe, with the 
President of the United States, in its ade- 
quate defense at all times by land and 
sea.” The American Peace Society sub- 
scribes to this doctrine with all its soul. 
It has never failed its country in such a 
crisis. But the American Peace Society, 
we suppose, is a “pacifist group.” Hence 
it is not true that two “pacifist groups 
in America”—the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution and the American Peace 
Society—are subject to condemnation by 
the President-General of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

The President-General concludes her 
statement with the following paragraph: 


“What we actually need in our national 
life is that individuals and societies shall 
cling fast to the good, so-called, old-fash- 
ioned virtues, with their standards of, 
clear thinking and honest living, and that 
we shall have a God-fearing respect in our 
hearts and minds with regard to the ob- 
servance of law and order. Our society 
believes that women have a great mission 
to perform in the world today, and no- 
where is that mission greater than in 
America ; but we know that we shall most 
successfully set about it in our new era of 
political equality, not by aiding and abet- 
ting the forces which would destroy our 
governmental agencies, but by upholding 
with our most earnest efforts the great 
ideals of government for which our for- 
bears fought and died. Daughters of the 
American Revolution further believe that 
every boy and girl in America today is 
entitled to future participation in the 
blessings of the era of freedom and good 
government made possible by the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. They also 
mean to oppose with all the vigor and 
strength of their beings any individual or 
groups of individuals who would substi- 
tute for our great institutions of govern- 
ment untried theories and dangerous 
Communist doctrines.” 

With these views we are in substantial 
accord. We are not so sure of the cal 
umny attached to “untried theories,” for 
we suspect that progress lies along the 
line of trying out here and there certain 
new theories of government. But in the 
main we agree. 

We must keep talking about these 
Mac- 
aulay put it more sententiously when he 
remarked that “men are never so likely to 
settle a question rightly as when they 


things, if we are to get anywhere. 


discuss it freely.” Of course, the great 
stylist did not mean to exclude women. 


MENITIES go a long way toward 
A promoting friendship between na- 
tions as between persons. The Fourth of 
July was celebrated at Prague again this 
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year, as in every year since 1918. The 
celebration was participated in not only by 
the permanent American colony in this 
beautiful capital of Czechoslovakia, but 
also by the people of the country as a 
whole. Our friends of Czechoslovakia 
seem glad to express their appreciation 
of the United States of America not only 
for aid in their struggle for freedom and 
the attainment of independence, but also 
for American services of a humanitarian 
nature at a time when they were faced 
with famine and an uncertain future. 
Evidently our friends of that country re- 
member our efforts in behalf of public 
health, social welfare and public service 
organizations in their midst. It is, of 
course, pleasing to us to hear of the hoist- 
ing of the Stars and Stripes in Prague on 
the Fourth of July and that our flag was 
“oreeted with warmth and _ respectful 
feeling.” 


VIDENTLY Czechoslovakia purposes 

to keep alive the principles upon 
which it is founded. Sunday, the thir- 
tieth of June, a procession of legionaries 
took place at Prague. These legionaries 
are the people who won state independ- 
ence for the Czecho-Slovak peoples. Evi- 
dently the demonstration was both elabo- 
rate and impressive. The legionaries 
issued a manifesto setting forth the prin- 
ciples which had actuated them in their 
struggle for emancipation. These prin- 
ciples included complete freedom and 
equality in religion, the separation of the 
church from the state, social justice, 
progress, work for universal peace, and 
the defense of truth and democracy. 
Surely here is the stuff of which the future 
must be made, not only in Czechoslovakia 
but everywhere. 


HEN a trained scientist talks of the 
future of man, we are all instinc- 
tively interested. In the June number of 
Asia, Henry Fairfield Osborne, President 
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of the American Museum of Natural His. 
tory, writes on “Where Did Man Origi- 
nate?” He concludes his analysis with 
these arresting words: 


“And now I must turn to another and 
more pressing phase of my _ subject, 
namely, the future of man. Several re- 
cent writers on the future development of 
man, among them Bury, Inge, and Conk- 
lin, have taken a decidedly pessimistic 
view. They are, no doubt, under the in- 
fluence of the shock of the World War, 
which they regarded, and in a measure 
rightly so, as a racial calamity of the first 
magnitude. France, where the Napoleonic 
wars had already cut off three inches from 
the stature of the average man, lost one 
million four hundred thousand of its best 
men. England, too, has deteriorated 
racially. So has Germany. Of the origi- 
nal Teutonic stock, the men of the time 
of Gcethe and Schiller, one-tenth re- 
mains; nine-tenths of the population of 
Germany is of Slavic or Alpine stock. In 
eastern America, too, the original New 
England stock is dying out. In the opin- 
ion of Dr. Ting, China is not much better 
off—the change for the worse in the Chi- 
nese race being, however, due, not to war, 
but to the absence of sexual selection. 

“Racial deterioration appears to prevail 
throughout the world. No wonder men 
become pessimistic! I am an optimist, 
but I am convinced that we must alter 
our entire point of view. The doctrine 
of individualism, so rampant everywhere 
today, is the greatest enemy of racial prog- 
ress. Our motto today is, ‘Be careful of 
the individual and never mind the race.’ 
We must come back to the point of view 
so well expressed by Tennyson in regard 
to Nature’s mode of work: 


“ ‘So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life.’ 


“Care for the race, even if the individ- 
ual must suffer—this must be the keynote 
of the future of man. Not quantity, but 
quality, must be the aim in the develop- 
ment of each nation, to make men fit to 
maintain their places in the struggle for 
existence. Above all, we must be con- 
cerned with racial values. With care for 
them more widespread, the course of hu- 
man evolution will again take an upward 
trend and the future of our race will be 
secure.” 
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THE INTER-ALLIED CONFER- 
ENCE 


ULY 16 witnessed the opening in Lon- 

don of what promises to be the most 
important inter-Allied conference since 
the end of the war. The way for such 
a conference was opened first by the work 
of the Committees of Experts appointed 
by the Reparation Commission, and, 
second, by the results of the French par- 
liamentary elections, which placed Ed- 
ouard Herriot at the head of the French 
Government. The conference itself was 
preceded by a number of interesting 
events, and there were moments in the 
preliminary discussions when the fate of 
the conference itself hung in the balance. 


MacDonald and Herriot Confer at Chequers 


The first act in the process of mak- 
ing the inter-Allied conference a pos- 
sibility consisted of a visit paid by the 
new French Premier to the British Prime 
Minister at the latter’s country place, 
the Chequers. The meeting of the heads 
of the British and French governments 
took place on June 20-21 and was de- 
voted to an expression of views on the 
problems concerned with a reparation set- 
tlement and the whole European situation 
in general. 

After the meeting at Chequers the fol- 
lowing official bulletin was issued : 

The conversation revealed general agree- 
ment between the French and British points 
of view, and on the part of the two prime 
ministers a common determination to meet 
the difficulties which beset their countries, 
and, indeed, the whole world, by continuous 
co-operation. It was agreed that, subject to 
the convenience of the other Allies, a con- 
ference should be held in London not later 
than the middle of July for the purpose of 
definitely settling the procedure to be adopted. 

The two prime ministers agreed to pay a 
brief visit to Geneva together at the opening 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations in 
September next. 
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This non-committal bulletin did not, 
of course, satisfy the political leaders, 
either in Great Britain or in France. 
The Chequers meeting came in for a good 
deal of discussion in both the British 
and the French parliaments. 

On the day following the meeting a 
series of questions was addressed to Mr. 
MacDonald in the House of Commons. 
These questions dealt especially with the 
problem of American and German repre- 
sentation at the conference and with that 
of the inter-Allied debts. 

The Prime Minister replied that the 
presence of American representatives was 
highly desirable, and that steps would 
be taken to make that possible. He stated 
that representation of Germany was dis- 
cussed, but, quite obviously, it was first 
essential that there should be an agree- 
ment between the Allies as to what they 
were prepared to do to put the report 
into effect. It was felt that certain obli- 
gations imposed on Germany by the Ex- 
perts’ Report were somewhat outside the 
obligations imposed on her by the Treaty 
of Versailles, and the question remained 
for consultation with Belgium and Italy 
in pursuance of the consultation which 
had taken place as to how best to bring 
Germany in, to make her a willing part- 
ner in sharing those obligations. The 
exact form was not settled, but was under 
consideration. The business at the inter- 
Allied Conference would be the Dawes Re- 
port. As soon as that report was put into 
operation, as soon as all the machinery 
was arranged for putting the Dawes Re- 
port into operation, they would go on to 
discuss and he hoped to arrange, the other 
outstanding matters between France and 
Great Britain, including  inter-Allied 
debts. He hoped the House would be 
perfectly clear about this—as he could 
assure it he was perfectly clear himself— 
there was going to be no mixing up of 
inter-Allied debt questions with the put- 
ting into operation of the Dawes Report. 

M. Herriot, in his statements made be- 
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fore both the Senate and the Chamber, 
was much more specific than was Mr. 
MacDonald in his statement. The tone 
of the French Premier’s remarks was most 
optimistic, and the inference from his re- 
port concerning his meeting with the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister, as well as the con- 
ference he had with the Belgian Premier 
on his way back from London, was that 
a substantial agreement had already been 
reached as among the principal Allied 
statesmen. This inference resulted in an 
outburst of newspaper comments, which 
led Mr. MacDonald to a denial of the as- 
sumption that any definite conclusions 
had been reached in advance of the pro- 
jected conference, and also caused vigor- 
ous criticism of M. Herriot by Mr. Poin- 
earé and his followers. This led to the 
second act in the conference-creation pro- 
cess—Mr. MacDonald’s visit to Paris. 


MacDonald Goes to Paris 


Mr. MacDonald’s visit to Paris, under- 
taken at the request of the French Pre- 
mier, was timed in such a way as to post- 
pone a discussion of the situation, of 
which M. Poincaré gave notice. The 
French political circles were exercised 
over the perennial problem of French se- 
curity, and the specific question that led 
M. Poincaré back into the limelight of 
discussion was the status of the Repara- 
tion Commission in questions involving 
default on the part of Germany. 

On the question of what should be Great 
Britain’s position in case of German de- 
fault was made perfectly clear by Mr. 
MacDonald in a speech which he delivered 
in the House of Commons on the eve of 
his departure for Paris. In the course 
of this speech he said: 


I am very anxious that if we can come to 
an agreement about the Experts’ Report we 
should supplement it by an agreement be- 
tween the Allies that in the event of a willful 
default on the part of Germany, after she has 
accepted the report, we should stand shoulder 
to shoulder in responsibility 
upon her. 


imposing her 


The real point was as to who is to de- 
cide when Germany is in willful default. 
In the course of the conversations which 
took place in Paris between Mr. Mac- 
Donald and M. Herriot, it became per- 
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fectly apparent that France was not pre- 
pared to yield an iota of her position in 
the Reparation Commission, nor to coun- 
tenance the curtailment of the powers 
conferred upon that body by the Treaty 
of Versailles. To this position on the 
part of France Mr. MacDonald gave suffi- 
cient acquiescence for M. Herriot to be 
able to face his critics in the Senate and 
convince them of the fact that the foreign 
policies of France were safe in his hands. 
In the vote of confidence which M. Her- 
riot received after his explanations, even 
M. Poincaré joined with an “aye.” 

The stage was then entirely clear for 
the inter-Allied conference to take place. 


The Opening of the Inter-Allied Conference 


The inter-Allied conference opened in 
the morning of July 16 with representa- 
tives of ten nations in attendance. The 
Allied powers represented are as follows: 
Great Britain (including representation 
from the dominions), France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Japan, Jugoslavia, Rumania, Portu- 
gal, and Greece. Besides these nine 
powers, the United States has an un- 
official representation at the conference. 

These American observers are Ambas- 
sador Kellogg and Colonel Logan, the 
American observer on the Reparation 
Commission. 

The questions before the conference 
fall into the following five groups: 1, 
The status of the Reparation Commission ; 
2, The economic evacuation of the Ruhr; 
3, German representation at the later 
stages of the London Conference; 4, The 
question of future German default; and 
5, The agency for the interpretation of the 
Experts’ Report in its actual application. 

It is reported that the conference will 
be invited to adopt a protocol containing 
the following points: 

1. The signatory Powers adhere to the 
Experts’ Report. 

2. The Germans will have to take all 
steps necessary to give effect to the ex- 
perts’ plan before a date to be fixed by 
the conference. 

3. The Allies will have to suppress all 
the economic and financial sanctions at 
present enforced in Germany before an- 
other date, two or three weeks subsequent 
to the first, and also to be fixed by the con- 
ference. 
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4, The Allied Powers undertake to en- 
force no sanctions unless Germany 
seriously defaults in her engagements. 
All such defaults must in future be ex- 
amined by a new organization independent 
of and separate from the Reparations 
Commission, in view of the fact that the 
new obligations to be undertaken by Ger- 
many are not provided for in the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

All disputes to which the interpreta- 
tion of this protocol may give rise shall 
be settled by the International Court 
at The Hague. 

Inter-Allied debts and the question of 
security shall be excluded from discus- 
sion. 


Germany and Armament Inspection 


One of the by-products of the oeccupa- 
tion of the Ruhr has been a difficulty en- 
countered by the Inter-Allied Commission 
of Military Control in its attempts to 
carry out the provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles concerning periodic inspections 
of armaments in Germany. Such an in- 
spection obviously cannot be carried out 
without the will and co-operation of the 
German Government, and the latter’s 
willingness has not been forthcoming for 
the past eighteen months. 


MacDonald-Herriot Warning to Germany 


On May 28, 1924, the Council of Am- 
bassadors addressed a note to the German 
government, asking the latter to set the 
date for an armament inspection. No re- 
ply to this note was made by the German 
Government, with the result that on June 
24 Premiers MacDonald and Herriot ad- 
dressed to the German Foreign Minister 
the following joint note: 

We wish to address Your Excellency direct 
on a subject which is causing grave concern 
to both our governments. Information 
which reaches them makes them apprehensive 
that the German Government may be con- 
templating the return of an unfavorable 
answer to the note recently addressed to their 
ambassador at Paris by the Ambassadors’ 
Conference on the subject of military control 
in Germany. At the same time most dis- 
quieting reports reach us of continued and 
increasing activities of nationalist and mili- 
tarist associations, which are more or less 
openly organizing military forces to precipi- 
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tate further armed conflict in Europe. These 
reports are too persistent and too substantial 
to permit of their being neglected. They are 
tending to incite the justifiable anxieties of 
public opinion both in France and in Great 
Britain, anxieties which must inevitably re- 
act on the attitude of the two governments. 
If these reports are unfounded, we are sure 
that the German Government will not only 
consult their own interests but do a great 
service to the whole of Europe by assisting 
such an examination as will dispel suspicions 
regarding military preparations. 
We cannot conceal from the German Gov- 
ernment, and we think it only right to warn 
them, that any fresh failure on their part 
to meet loyally and scrupulously their obliga- 
tions under Part V of the treaty would 
gravely affect the international situation at 
the very moment when the prospects of a 


secret 


real application of the scheme recommended 
by the Dawes Report is creating in all the 
countries affected a hope of a definite settle- 
ment of the problem of reparations which 
should pave the way to a general and genu- 
ine pacification. 

We therefore beg the German Government 
to give all the support in their power to the 
promotion of this pacification, and, as a first 
and important step to this end, to co-operate 
in a ready and determined spirit with the 
Allied governments in giving effect to the 
legitimate requirements of the Military Com- 
mission of Control. 

It should be to the interest of the German 
Government themselves to see the real facts 
as to Germany’s disarmament in accordance 
with their treaty engagements authoritatively 
established. If they wish to convince the 
Allies of the sincerity of their attitude in this 
matter, they ought to welcome the oppor- 
tunity of proving it by helping the Control 
Commission to determine the facts. 

We would appeal to Your Excellency not 
to lose this chance of eliminating a source 
of serious trouble for our respective govern- 
ments. France and Great Britain have no 
desire to cause embarrassment to the Ger- 
man Government, nor to continue control 
longer than is necessary. On the contrary, 
they look forward to the withdrawal at the 
earliest possible date of the Control Commis- 
sion. So soon as the several points on which 
the Allied governments have explained that 
they must be satisfied shall have been prop- 
erly met, the Allied governments are ready 
and anxious to see the machinery of the 
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Control Commission replaced by the rights 
of investigation conferred on the Council of 
the League of Nations by Article 213 of the 
treaty. All they demand is that their legiti- 
mate anxieties be appeased. They cannot be 
expected to allow their security to be threat- 
ened by a disregard of the safeguards which 
have been assured to them in the terms of 
the peace treaty. 

It is in this spirit that we renew the expres- 
sion of our earnest hope that the German 
Government will return to the note of the 
Ambassadors’ Conference the only answer 
which is called for by the facts of the situa- 
tion and the sanctity of the solemn engage- 
ments entered into under the treaty. 

(Signed ) J. RaMSAY MACDONALD. 

HERRIOT. 


Germany Consents to Allied Inspection 


The MacDonald Herriot note had an 
almost immediate reaction in Berlin. On 
June 30 the German Government dis- 
patched a note in reply, giving its con- 
sent to another inspection. 

The substance of the German note is 
that Germany accepts the general inspec- 
tion of the state of her armaments de- 
manded by the ambassadors, but urges 
that the inter-Allied Commission of Con- 
trol shall get its work done by September 
30. The idea that new conflicts are likely 
to arise on account of the activities of 
German organizations is declared to be 
a misconception. It is not denied that 
there are numerous gymnastic associations 
in Germany, but these have set themselves 
the task of encouraging the physical 
training of the German youth. As the 
former compulsory military training had 
its educational value, so do these associa- 
tions in inculcating respect for law and 
order. There is no justification, it is 
asserted, for associating the sporting and 
athletic associations in any way with mili- 
tary preparations. 

The idea of war, continues the reply, 
is rejected by the German people, and 
every political group is unanimously con- 
vinced that a secret encouragement of 
armaments must be laid aside as impos- 
sible, useless, and dangerous. The Ger- 
man Government has done its best to dis- 
arm certain political organizations, which 
have nothing to do with the sporting or 
gymnastic associations, so that there can 
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no longer be any question of a serious 
armament of these organizations. 

Further, the note declares that no 
serious military authority could hold the 
opinion that Germany could provoke any 
armed conflict in Europe, even if she 
wanted to do so, since the technical means 
and material strength of her army are 
less than those of even quite small States. 

The reply goes on to give as the reason 
why the German Government accepts to- 
day the inspection which it refused three 
months ago the fact that the Committee 
of Guarantees has been abandoned by the 
Allies and the change to a more friendly 
attitude which it perceives on their part. 

While the tone of the German note has 
not produced a favorable impression in 
the Allied countries, the prompt consent 
of the Berlin Government to another in- 
spection is generally regarded as a hope- 
ful sign. As to Germany’s demand that 
the forthcoming inspection be the last of 
its kind, and that the matter be referred 
in the future to the League of Nations, 
it is pointed out that that would have 
to depend very largely upon the findings 
of the Commission of Control. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S IMPERIAL 
PROBLEMS 


IDE by side with the momentous ne- 

gotiations in which the British Gov- 
ernment is now involved over the Euro- 
pean settlement, Mr. MacDonald faces an 
increasing number of important problems 
concerned with thé affairs of the British 
Empire. Some of these problems are the 
aftermath of the Imperial conferences 
which took place shortly before Mr. Mac- 
Donald took office; others are of much 
longer duration. 


Defeat of the Imperial Preference Idea 


One of the outstanding results of the 
Imperial conferences held last fall was the 
adoption, in a very mild form, of the rudi- 
ments of the idea of Imperial preference. 
This idea was very strongly urged by 
some of the dominions—notably Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand—as the most 
efficient means of Imperial development. 
It was opposed by Canada, for reasons 
of her peculiar position with regard to 
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the United States. In Great Britain the 
views on the matter were divided. The 
conservative groups, which were just em- 
barking upon an electoral campaign with 
protection as their slogan, favored the 
idea very strongly. The Liberal and 
Labor groups, on the contrary, rejected 
it, since they considered it merely an en- 
tering wedge of a protectionist policy. 

The Imperial Conference actually adopt- 
ed ten provisions for trade and financial 
preference within the Empire. The opera- 
tion of those provisions was contingent 
upon their acceptance by the British Par- 
liament, and on June 17 Mr. Stanley Bald- 
win introduced resolutions in the House 
of Commons asking for the ratification of 
the provisions passed by the Imperial 
Conference. After two days of heated 
debate, in which representatives of all 
parties took prominent part, the first four 
resolutions, introduced by Mr. Baldwin, 
were defeated. Mr. Baldwin then an- 
nounced that he would let the other six 
resolutions rest, and the idea of Imperial 
preference was effectively buried, at least 
for the present. 


Development of an Imperial Foreign Policy 


The problem of the participation of 
the dominions in the formation of foreign 
policy has been considerably in the fore- 
ground of all Imperial discussions ever 
since the war endowed the overseas por- 
tions of the Empire with a new status. 
The discussion was projected into real 
prominence recently in connection with 
Canada’s refusal to ratify the Treaty of 
Lausanne. The documents relating to 
this incident (published in the IJnter- 
national Documents section) tell their 
own story. 

As a result of this, ample provision 
has been made by the British Govern- 
ment to insure proper representation for 
the dominions at the London Inter-Al- 
lied Conference. In reply to an inquiry 
on the matter in the House of Commons, 
Mr. MacDonald said: 


I think I had better just give this assur- 
ance: that, without committing myself to de- 
tails as to how it is to be done, the dominions 
will be completely consulted, so that they 
may feel that they are partners with us in 
everything we may do. 


The growing of the spirit of independ- 
ence in the dominions, so far as foreign 
affairs are concerned, has been recently 
emphasized still further by the appoint- 
ment of an Irish Minister to Washing- 
ton. Professor Timothy Smiddy is the 
first official envoy of the Irish Free State, 
appointed with full cognizance and con- 
sent of the British Government. 

The question of Imperial foreign pol- 
icy is expected to come up for serious 
discussion at the next Imperial Confer- 
ence. 

The Breakdown of Mosul Negotiations 


At the end of May and the beginning 
of June a conference took place at Con- 
stantinople between the representatives 
of the British and the Turkish govern- 
ments regarding the question of Mosul. 
This conference was arranged in pur- 
suance of the Treaty of Lausanne, which 
provided that the question of the fron- 
tiers of Mosul should be settled by direct 
negotiations between Great Britain and 
Turkey, and also that in case of failure 
of such negotiations the question should 
be referred to the Council of the League 
of Nations. 

The negotiations were doomed to failure 
from the start. The Turks reiterated 
their claim to the Mosul vilayet and re- 
fused flatly to consider the question of 
frontier delimitation as the basis of dis- 
cussion. Their representative claimed 
that the British were not negotiating in 
the spirit of the Lausanne Treaty, and 
refused, therefore, to consider the British 
proposal that the conference at least draw 
up the terms of reference whereby the 
question would be passed over to the 
League of Nations. 


Postponement of Anglo-Egyptian Negotiations 


The attempted assassination of the 
Egyptian Premier, Zaghlul Pasha, has 
postponed the negotiations between the 
British and the Egyptian premiers, 
scheduled for the end of July. These 
negotiations were to be concerned with 
the adjustment of the problems left un- 
settled at the time when Egypt was given 
its independence, in February, 1922. The 
most important outstanding question is 
concerned with the status of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, which is causing con- 
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siderable tension between Great Britain 
and Egypt. The Egyptians want com- 
plete control over the Sudan, while the 
British are determined to preserve the 
condominium arrangement established in 
1899. 


LATIN AMERICA AT A GLANCE 


HE trade of the United States with 
Latin America for the first eleven 
months of the recent fiscal year through 
May passed the billion and a half mark 
and exceeded the figures for the eleven 
months ending May, 1923, by nearly 
$42,000,000, according to R. F. O’Toole, 
Chief, Latin American Division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The 
value of American merchandise sold to 
Latin American markets jumped some 
$75,000,000, or from $585,000,000 to 
nearly $660,000,000. Our purchases of 
Latin American products declined in 
value, however, dropping from $957,000,- 
000 to $923,000,000. As a result of the 
heavier sales and the lighter buying, our 
unfavorable trade balance with Latin 
America was reduced by approximately 
$109,000,000, to about $263,000,000 for 
the eleven months ending May, 1924. 
Our shipments to Cuba increased in 
value by some $31,000,000, the largest 
individual gain accounting for about 41 
per cent of the total augmentation in ex- 
ports. Argentina was the country from 
which our purchases registered the great- 
est decline, a decrease of approximately 
$48,000,000. We bought larger quantities 
of Mexican, Brazilian, Colombian, and 
Peruvian products during the recent 11- 
month period, however. 


Business Conditions in Latin America 


Latin-American business conditions in 
general are on the mend, though seasonal 
dullnesses and unsettled political situa- 
tions have brought about a temporary 
falling off in commercial and industrial 
activity in certain markets. 

Exports of Argentine products continue 
large, with prices satisfactory, but the 
market for imports appears to be passing 
through a slack period, and competition 
is reported to be very keen. The prospects 
for the future are good, inasmuch as the 
purchasing power of the country is in- 
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creasing with the profitable exports. The 
Brazilian situation has been affected by 
the revolt, in Sao Paulo, of the State 
police, and a State holiday has been pro- 
claimed to last from July 7 to 15. The 
Federal and State governments are re- 
ported to have the situation well in hand. 
The milreis has fallen off slightly, but 
coffee prices have been strong, and fur- 
ther gains seem probable, in the opinion 
of the trade. 

Business in Chile is characterized as 
satisfactory. Much interest is being ex- 
hibited in the visit of the Italian “floating 
fair,” and a quickening in the demand for 
Italian products is anticipated by the pro- 
moters. The reports from Bolivia are en- 
couraging, and everything points to a re- 
covery from the recent depression. The 
United States took 31 per cent of Bolivia’s 
tin exports in 1923, but Great Britain 
took double that, or 67 per cent. A slight 
improvement has been registered in Ecua- 
dor, and slow progress is reported from 
Peru. 


Conditions in the Caribbean Countries and 
Mexico 


The Caribbean coast countries have 
been experiencing better business condi- 
tions, but seasonal dullness has been felt 
in the market for imported goods, both in 
Colombia and Venezuela. The Central 
American countries are in a better posi- 
tion to buy our products as a result of 
satisfactory coffee crops, sold largely to 
Europe at good prices. 

In Cuba the end of the sugar-grinding 
season is causing the annual change in the 
aspect of this market. Wages fall and the 
purchasing power of the people suffers a 
temporary decline. The weather gener- 
ally has been favorable to the 1924-25 
sugar crop, according to reports in Cuba, 
and cane fields are said to be well ad- 
vanced in growth and in excellent condi- 
tion. The seasonal dullness is shown by a 
decline in bank clearings in May, as com- 
pared to April, of about 12 per cent. The 
Debts Commission has up to June 19 ap- 
proved claims worth over $31,000,000 and 
rejected others amounting to nearly $13,- 
000,000. 

In Mexico, business houses are holding 
off the market until after the excitement 
of the presidential elections, which began 
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July 6, subsides. Banks have been with- 
holding all credits for the time being, and 
have been making strenuous efforts to col- 
lect outstanding indebtedness. Another 
dock strike at Vera Cruz appears as a 
possibility. Deposits in banks are larger 
than last year and, once the unsettled 
political situation is quieted, it seems 
likely that business will register an en- 
couraging improvement. 


THIRD PAN AMERICAN SCIEN- 
TIFIC CONGRESS 


V. VILLARAN, president of the 
e organization committee of the 
Third Pan American Scientific Congress, 
informs us that the Second Pan Amer- 
ican Scientific Congress, which sat in the 
city of Washington from December 27, 
1915, to January 8, 1916, appointed the 
city of Lima as the seat of the Third 
Congress, which, in accordance with a 
decree from the Peruvian Government, 
under whose auspices it will meet, will be 
inaugurated November 16 next. The 
sessions will last over the fortnight fol- 
lowing and the papers presented will 
therein be read and discussed. Under 
the program of the congress all branches 
of science, both general and abstract, as 
well as those more particularly concerning 
the continent of America, will be ad- 
mitted. The official festivals to com- 
memorate the first centenary of the battle 
of Ayacucho will commence immediately 
after the closing of the congress. 

The Congress of Washington designated 
Messrs. Javier Prado, Manuel Vicente 
Villaran, and Alejandro O. Deustua to 
organize the Lima Congress. Due, how- 
ever, to the death of Dr. Prado, the Peru- 
vian Government appointed Engineer 
José J. Bravo his substitute. 

The Organization Committee has been 
formed as follows: Dr. Manuel Vicente 
Villarin, rector of the university, presi- 
dent; Dr. Alejandro O. Deustua, dean of 
the faculty of letters and director of the 
National Library; Engineer José J. 
Bravo, president of the Peruvian Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, sec- 
retary general. 

The congress will comprise the nine 
sections herein below mentioned, the 
presidents whereof have been appointed: 
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1. Anthropology, history, and related 
sciences—President, Dr. Felipe de Osma, 
president of the Historical Institute of 
Peru. 

2. Physics, mathematics, and related 
sciences—President, Rear Admiral M. 
Melitén Carbajal, president of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Lima. 

3. Mining, metallurgy, economic geol- 
ogy, and applied chemistry—President, 
Engineer José Balta, professor of eco- 
nomic geology at the Lima School of 
Engineering. 

4. Engineering — President, Engineer 
Dario Valdizin, dean of Peruvian engi- 
neers. 

5. Medicine and sanitation—President, 
Dr. Guillermo Gastaiieta, dean of the fac- 
ulty of medicine. 

6. Biology, agriculture, and related sci- 
ences—President, Dr. Wenceslao F. Mo- 
lina, dean of the faculty of sciences. 

%. Private, public, and international 
law — President, Dr. Mariano Ignacio 
Prado y Ugarteche, dean of the faculty of 
jurisprudence. 

8. Economics and sociology—President, 
Dr. José Matias Manzanilla, dean of the 
faculty of politics and economics. 

9. Education—President, Dr. Alejan- 
dro O. Deustua, dean of the faculty of 
letters and director of the National Li- 
brary. 

Subsecretary General of the Congress, 
Dr. Cristébal de Losada y Puga. 

The Organization Committee of this 
Congress is naturally anxious that it shall 
not fail to live up to the spirit and ends 
underlying such assemblies and to the 
success of foregoing ones and therefore 
trusts to secure throughout the warm sup- 
port of American scientific institutions. 

This Third Pan American Scientific 
Congress will meet under the auspices of 
the Government of the Republic of Peru. 
The congress will be composed of official 
delegates, representatives of universities 
and scientific institutes, societies and 
bodies of American countries, citizens of 
the countries attending the congress and 
foreigners therein residing invited by the 
organization committee, and authors of 
the papers submitted to the congress. All 
members of the congress shall be entitled 
to attend its sessions, to take part in the 
debates, and to receive a copy of the pub- 
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lications issued by the organization com- 
mittee. The official languages of the con- 
gress shall be Spanish, English, French, 
and Portuguese. Resolutions will be 
adopted on the majority rule, each State 
having one vote. 


OUTLOOK FOR AMERICAN 
CONTROLLED RUBBER 


HE Philippines and parts of South 

and Central America provide regions 
where the soil and climate are suitable for 
first-class rubber plantations of practically 
unlimited area. Certain unfavorable eco- 
nomic and legislative factors must be care- 
fully considered, however, before planta- 
tion projects could be started in those 
regions on a competitive basis with the 
large areas in the East, where 95 per cent 
of the world’s output is now produced. 
This information was submitted recently 
to representatives of the American rubber 
manufacturing industry in conference in 
New York, by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce investigators who have just re- 
turned from explorations and surveys in 
the Far Eastern and American tropics. 


The World Rubber Situation 


Outlining the situation briefly, it was 
explained that the total area planted in 
the East was found to be about 4,266,000 
acres, of which 2,729,000 acres are owned 
by European and American capital and 
1,537,000 acres by Asiatics. About 
3,500,000 acres are producing or old 
enough to be tapped. Through domicile 
of plantations in British territory and 
through ownership of plantations by 
British capital in other territory, Great 
Britain controls 77 per cent of the total 
area under rubber. American capital in- 
vested in the East is estimated at only 
$32,000,000 against $489,000,000 for 
Great Britain, $130,000,000 for Holland, 
$40,000,000 for Japan, 27,000,000 for 
France and Belgium, and $47,000,000 for 
other European countries. 

The Commerce Department investiga- 
tors believe that the operation of the 
British restriction laws, adopted in No- 
vember, 1922, will probably reduce the 
aggregate potential output for the years 
1924, 1925, and 1926 by upward of 
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200,000 tons of rubber. Rubber planted 
by the native population and old areas on 
European estates, which have not been 
properly cared for, are expected to show 
declining yields in the future. 

Ample land and labor are available for 
new planting in Malaya, Sumatra, and 
Indo-China, but India and Burma are not 
attractive because of unfavorable climatic 
conditions, Very little desirable unoccu- 
pied rubber land is left in Java and Cey- 
lon. Taxation is a serious drawback to 
further investment in Netherlands India, 
while in Indo-China American capital 
would probably experience considerable 
difficulty in acquiring control over large 
areas under the present and proposed cor- 
poration laws. Low-price levels at pres- 
ent are curtailing new plantings in the 
East. Were all areas in that region pro- 
ducing to capacity, it is estimated that 
their potential output would be approxi- 
mately 500,000 tons for 1924, 550,000 for 
1925, 580,000 for 1926, 600,000 for 1927, 
610,000 for 1928, 612,000 for 1929, and 
616,000 for 1930. 


Possibilities in the Philippine Islands 


Concerning possibilities in the Philip- 
pines, the Commerce Department repre- 
sentatives expressed the opinion that the 
dangers of typhoons and lack of labor sup- 
plies, two deterrent factors stressed in 
previous reports, had been exaggerated. 
The uncertainty of the present political 
situation with respect to the Philippines 
and the reported lack of encouragement 
toward the introduction of large Amer- 
ican or other investments are outstanding 
factors in the situation as a whole which 
militate considerably against rubber de- 
velopments in the Islands. 

Extensive investigations were conducted 
in the islands of Mindanao, Basilan, and 
Jolo, where more than 1,500,000 acres of 
land were located as having the topog- 
raphy, soil, and climatic conditions favor- 
able for the planting and cultivation of 
the Para rubber tree on a commercial 
scale. A number of small plantations ag- 
gregating 2,500 acres already planted to 
rubber now exist in this region, and pro- 
duce yields which compare very favorably 
with the best rubber-growing areas of the 
East. The present land law, however, 
which prevents the acquisition of more 
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than 2,500 acres by any one company or 
individual, is a handicap against planta- 
tion developments on an economic quantity 
basis sufficient to make America independ- 
ent of foreign production. 

The Commerce Department’s crude rub- 
ber investigating party, which covered the 
Philippine Islands, also conducted a sur- 
yey of British North Borneo. While this 
region is one of the minor plantation rub- 
ber areas of the world, it has shown an in- 
creasing volume of rubber exports over the 
past few years and may hold an important 
place in the future. While a British pro- 
tectorate, it retains a quasi-independent 
political status which is unique, in that it 
is administered by the British North Bor- 
neo Company under a royal charter, al- 
most independent of the Colonial Office. 
The company promulgates its own laws, 
issues its own currency, stamps, and execu- 
tive decrees, levies its own import and ex- 
port duties and internal taxes, and holds 
sovereign title to all lands. 


Investigations in Tropical America 


The countries visited by the Commerce 
Department’s Caribbean party were Guate- 
mala, Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama, Colombia, and Ecuador. Infor- 
mation was also gathered on western Ven- 
ezuela and southern Mexico. Physical 
conditions suitable for Para rubber culti- 
vation were found in small portions of 
northern Guatemala; portions of Hon- 
duras, extensive areas in eastern Nicara- 
gua and northeastern Costa Rica; limited 
and segregated areas in Panama; sections 
contiguous to the Atrato and San Juan 
rivers in Colombia; limited areas in south- 
western Colombia, in the vicinity of Tum- 
aco; and an extensive area on the coastal 
plain of Ecuador. It should be carefully 
noted, however, that this commendation 
does not necessarily apply to certain im- 
portant factors regarding labor, taxation, 
and legislation, which in some cases pre- 
sent formidable obstacles. Conditions are 
regarded as least suitable, due to definite 
dry seasons in southwestern Mexico, south- 
ern Guatemala, western Costa Rica, south- 
ern Panama west of the Canal, and certain 
arid regions on the coast of Ecuador. 

The aggregate area of desirable land in 
tropical America is sufficient for the de- 
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velopment of rubber plantations to rival 
the present cultivated area in the East. 

It was found that, generally, taxes on 
land are either non-existent or inconsider- 
able and the land tenure conditions vary 
greatly. 

The attitude of the various republics 
toward the Commerce Department investi- 
gators was one of extreme cordiality and 
sincere desire to point out means of mak- 
ing land available for enterprises of large 
magnitude. In some cases, where existing 
laws appeared to impede such develop- 
ment, it was intimated that if there were 
sufficient incentive there was a possibility 
of enacting laws to meet the special con- 
ditions. 


Transportation Facilities Considered Adequate 


All of the regions enumerated are in a 
strong strategic position from the stand- 
point of transport. The total labor force 
of the Central American and Colombian 
region available for large planting devel- 
opments is estimated at not to exceed 
40,000 men, sufficient for from 120,000 to 
150,000 acres. For operations of magni- 
tude, it would, therefore, be necessary to 
draw on the outside for a labor supply. 

The Amazon investigation covered Bo- 
livia, Peru, the disputed territory between 
Colombia and Ecuador, the three Brazilian 
States of Amazonas, Matto Grosso, and 
Para and the Acre Territory of Brazil. 
The party was greatly aided by the Bra- 
zilian Government. ‘Topography and 
climatic conditions favorable to the pro- 
duction of plantation rubber are reported 
over large areas along the main river and 
south of it. The presence of the South 
American leaf disease on wild rubber trees 
in many parts of the Amazon Valley is a 
danger that should be carefully considered 
before plantation rubber is undertaken. 
The plantation industry of Dutch Guiana 
has been practically wiped out by this 
disease. ‘The governments are apparently 
very favorably inclined toward new proj- 
ects, especially rubber developments in 
Amazonas and Matto Grosso. 

It was explained that the complete data 
secured will be published at the earliest 
opportunity, in the form of separate re- 
ports covering the different regions. This 
information will deal with every important 
phase of the industry. 
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CONTINUED CONFUSION IN 
CHINA 


ONDITIONS in China continue to 

be thoroughly confused, although in 
recent weeks important external problems 
have been settled or are in the process of 
settlement. To add to the rest of her 
troubles, China, in the middle of June, 
went through a cabinet crisis occasioned 
by a disagreement between the ministers 
and the Parliament. 


Parliament at Odds with the Cabinet 


The Peking correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times reports that the June crisis was 
the outcome of recent negotiations with 
Germany. These negotiations have been 
concerned with the release to the govern- 
ment of a large sum of ready money held 
in London against coupons of the reorgani- 
zation loan, and Parliament claims the 
right of veto, which is acknowledged by 
the Prime Minister but denied by some of 
the other ministers. Meanwhile the gov- 
ernment has concluded the business with 
Germany, though both parties deny that 
any agreement has been signed. The 
whole affair is wrapped in mystery, but it 
is accepted here that terms have been ar- 
ranged between the Deutsche Asiatische 
Bank and the Ministry of Finance, and 
that cognizance thereof has been taken by 
an exchange of notes between the German 
legation and the Wai-chiaopu (Foreign 
Office). The local press has it that Parlia- 
ment will be propitiated by the payment of 
two months’ arrears of salary to members 
—a very cheap arrangement, considering 
the price paid for votes on the occasion of 
the presidential election. 
~ Parliament is also interesting itself in 
the subject of the Boxer indemnity. As 
payments have been renounced by several 
Powers, members feel that the large sums 
to be available require handling by a spe- 
cial parliamentary committee which shall 
evolve schemes of educational endeavor 
and control expenditure. It is doubtful 
whether the Chinese educational authori- 
ties here will welcome the intervention of 
Parliament in this matter. 

The answer of the Powers to the request 
for a preliminary conference to discuss the 
21% per cent increase in customs duties 
is a disappointment to China, for until 
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this concession is obtained there is no pos- 


‘sibility of the consolidation of the unse- 


cured floating debt or of any windfalls 
resulting from that process. Each lega- 
tion replied separately to the effect that 
a preliminary conference could not com- 
mit the conference proper to any decision, 
so that there could be no advantage in 
holding one. While this alone is an ade- 
quate answer, there is behind it the de- 
cision of the interested Powers not to add 
duties on foreign imports for the purpose 
of paying China’s debts, but to adhere to 
the original intention of consenting to 
a customs increase only as an offset to the 
long-contemplated abolition of internal 
charges on foreign goods. Whether cir- 
cumstances will compel a revision of this 
decision in the near future remains to be 
seen. France, in any case, declines to 
ratify the Washington resolutions relative 
to China until China settles the gold-franc 
case to her satisfaction. On this point the 
Chinese are become more tractable and 
there is hope of an early solution. 


Recognition of the Soviet Government 


Considerable interest, especially among 
foreigners and foreign representatives in 
China, has been aroused by the recognition 
of the Soviet Government. The transac- 
tion involved in the recognition is em- 
bodied in two agreements, seven declara- 
tions, and an exchange of notes. These 
documents together cover the same ground 
as the initial draft, but a few modifica- 
tions have been introduced to meet the 
wishes of China, which, on her part, con- 
cedes an additional undertaking that 
former Russian property surrendered by 
Russia shall not be transferred to any third 
Power or foreign organization. The modi- 
fications made at the request of China are 
as follows: 


The article relating to the cancellation of 
Tsarist treaties with third parties which 
affect China’s sovereignty is supplemented 
by a declaration that it is understood that 
China will not recognize as valid any treaties, 
ete., affecting China concluded with third 
parties since the Tsarist régime. This con- 


dition is applicable to treaties which may 
have been made by the Bolshevists with 
Mongolia, and while it is placed on record 
that China denies the validity of any such 
treaties, there appears to be no pledge on the 
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part of Soviet Russia to denounce them. 
[The Soviet Government is understood to 
have signed a treaty recognizing the inde- 
pendence of Mongolia.] In connection with 
the same subject, there is a slight change of 
wording implying that the withdrawal of 
Russian troops from Mongolia after the con- 
ference which is to be held to settle details 
shall not be conditional, but shall occur as a 
matter of course. 

Finally, with regard to the Russian Church 
property in China, of which, under the in- 
itial agreement, the Soviet Government was 
to obtain full possession, it is now agreed 
that China shall transfer it as soon as the 
Soviet Government shall designate a Chinese 
person or organization to take possession of 
it, in accordance with the Chinese law re- 
lating to the holding of property. In the 
meanwhile, China undertakes to guard the 
property and to eject the persons now living 
there—a savage requirement on the part 
of the Soviet Government which affects the 
Orthodox bishop and clergy and a large 
number of Russian refugees who are being 
maintained on the premises of the mission. 


There are also several subsidiary ar- 
rangements reported, the text of which, 
however, has not as yet been made public. 


Consular Protests against Canton Plots 


The American Legation at Peking re- 
ports that on July 10 the consular body 
at Canton addressed a note to the civil 
governor of Kwangtung, complaining that 
plotters agitating against the foreign 
Powers seem to be utilizing Canton as a 
rendezvous and a place from which to pro- 
ceed with their activities. In this note 
the consular body requested the Canton 
provincial authorities to take speedy meas- 
ures to suppress such movements and plots. 

The American Consul General states 
that the consular body has received no 
reply to the above-mentioned communica- 
tion, but from indications it appears that 
this protest has produced some effect in 
persuading the local authorities to com- 
mence a cleaning-up campaign. 

According to the press telegrams from 
Canton, it is stated that, as the outcome 
of a conference between the British and 
French authorities, rate-payers on the 
Island of Shamen, the foreign concession, 
recently adopted regulations, to become 





effective on August 1, whereby all Chinese 
entering the foreign concession after 9 
o’clock at night would be required to pro- 
duce a permit with a photograph of the 
bearer thereon. 

According to a telegram sent by the 
American Consul General to the American 
Legation on July 15, it is stated that all 
the Chinese in the foreign concession have 
given notice that they would strike, com- 
mencing at 6 p. m. that same evening, 
July 15, as a protest against the above- 
mentioned new municipal regulations. 
In general, foreign concerns, as well as 
the American Consulate General and the 
American firms in the foreign concession, 
will in all probability be affected. 

A further telegram received from the 
American Consul General, dated July 16, 
states that all Chinese, including clerks, 
servants, and native representatives, em- 
ployed in the foreign concession struck on 
July 15, at 6 p. m., and left the concession. 

The municipal council has organized a 
volunteer militia to preserve order. This 
militia will include some Americans. At 
the present time no reliable estimate can 
be made as to the duration of the strike. 
The water works of the foreign concession 
are operated by volunteers, and the elec- 
tric-light current from the native city has 
not as yet been tampered with. The 
bridges leading to the island upon which 
the foreign concession is situated are 
picketed by the strikers, but so far no dis- 
order has been reported. Food supplies 
and mails are arriving at the foreign con- 
cession directly fom Hongkong and are 
being delivered. 


UST as health and happiness can be 

achieved only in sunshine and fresh 
pure air, so freedom and progress can be 
attained only in an atmosphere which is 
free from taint of poison and impurity. 
Such an atmosphere for the nations is 
peace. 

Peace is not a state of passivity any 
more than is the clean breath of the winds 
the palpitating ray of sunlight. It is the 
condition under which alone growth and 
progress can naturally take place. 






















THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 





By DR. CHRISTIAN L. LANGE 
Secretary General of the Union 


HE Interparliamentary Union was 

founded during the Universal Ex- 
hibition in Paris in 1889. Two men who 
had played a prominent part in the move- 
ment for peace and international under- 
standing had taken the initiative. Randal 
Cremer, a member of the House of Com- 
mons, founder of the International Arbi- 
tration League, addressed himself to M. 
Frédéric Passy, who was the leader of the 
peace movement in France, and suggested 
that they should invite to a preliminary 
meeting in Paris in 1888 some members 
of Parliament from the different countries 
who were sympathetic to their ideas. Just 
about this time there was a movement on 
foot for the conclusion of permanent arbi- 
tration treaties between the United States 
of America and Great Britain. Randal 
Cremer had obtained signatures from 234 
members of the House of Commons, of 
some prominent members of the House of 
Lords, and some leaders of the trade- 
union movement in favor of such a treaty, 
and had carried this address across the 


Atlantic and submitted it to President 
Cleveland in the White House. At the 


same time Frédéric Passy had called the 
attention of the French Parliament to this 
movement, and this was how the two men 
got into touch with each other. At the 
preliminary meeting in 1888 only French 
and British parliamentarians were pres- 
ent, but they decided to organize a meet- 
ing to which members of all parliaments 
should be invited, during the exhibition, 
in the following year. Then 96 parlia- 
mentarians, representing nine different 
countries, met in Paris and founded “The 
Interparliamentary Union for Interna- 
tional Arbitration.” 

The interesting thing is how the two 
founders and the institution which they 
called into life centered on a limited ob- 
ject of a constructive nature—the ad- 
vancement of arbitration in international 
affairs. It was a happy thought. It is 
doubtful whether hard-headed statesmen 
would have affiliated with an institution 
having a very general character of rather 
a moral and sentimental nature. Up till 
that period the peace movement had had 
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a pronouncedly moral and even religious 
character. The friends of peace were, go 
to speak, a small sect, rather despised by 
so-called practical men. It was the thin 
edge of the wedge which was introduced 
when arbitration was put to the front by 
the interparliamentarians, and soon very 
important results were obtained. 

During the next years interparliamen- 
tary conferences were held in quite a num- 
ber of European capitals. The meetings 
became more and more representative and 
attracted attention in wider and wider 
circles. Just to show how quite unex- 
pected results may sometimes come from 
generous initiatives, the following story 
may be told; it is a matter of history 
which has quite recently come to light: 

After having, during the very first 
years, advocated the conclusion of perma- 
nent arbitration treaties, the interparlia- 
mentarians from 1892 concentrated their 
efforts on an attempt to create a perma- 
nent Arbitration Tribunal. This was due 
to the initiative of the Hon. Philip Stan- 
hope, a young member of the British 
House of Commons, who later became 
still better known as Lord Weardale. He 
suggested that a special committee should 
be entrusted with the task of elaborating 
a draft international convention for such 
a tribunal, and in 1895, at the fifth con- 
ference, which sat at Brussels, this draft 
was discussed and put into shape. The 
following year the conference met at 
Buda-Pest, in Hungary. This confer- 
ence was followed by the Russian Consul- 
General in the Hungarian capital, M. 
Basily, and his secretary, M. Priklonsky. 
On the proposal of the well-known Hun- 
garian statesman, Count Apponyi, who 
from that time onward was one of the 
leaders of the Interparliamentary Union, 
the conference paid the compliment to 
their distinguished Russian visitors of 
suggesting that non-parliamentary coun- 
tries might also be represented at the in- 
terparliamentary conferences if so author- 
ized by their governments. The Russian 
Consul wrote a report to his Foreign 
Office about the conference and its discus- 
sions. Soon both he and his secretary 
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were called home to St. Petersburg, where 
a new Minister of Foreign Affairs had 
taken office. In 1898 the Russian War 
Minister proposed in the cabinet a large 
vote for the acquisition of new artillery, 
in view of the extensions which the Aus- 
trian Government had made to their 
armaments. The Finance Minister, Count 
Witte, protested on grounds of economy, 
and during the discussion the idea of an 
understanding with Austria that both 
countries should abstain from increasing 
their weapons was mooted. This, how- 
ever, appeared difficult of execution. On 
hearing about this, M. Priklonsky pre- 
vailed upon his chief, Basily, to lay before 
the Foreign Minister the idea of a general 
understanding in favor of a limitation of 
armaments. He reminded him of the 
conference which had met at Buda-Pest 
and of the growing importance of the 
peace movement in general. Basily asked 
his secretary to draw up a memorandum 
on this matter, and the Foreign Minister, 
Count Muravieff, consented to submit this 
memorandum to the young Czar, Nicholas 
II. Nicholas at first absolutely refused 
to comply with such a suggestion, but 
after some time, through the reaction 
characteristic of irresolute natures—he 
himself said, on that occasion, that he had 
changed his mind under the influence of 
the Czarina—accepted the idea, and the 
consequence was that the famous Mura- 
vieff manifesto was launched upon a 
startled world in August, 1898. It will 
be remembered that this manifesto sug- 
gested a meeting of an international con- 
ference which would have to discuss the 
problem of the limitation of armaments. 
The world was not only startled; it was 
largely also scandalized. The celebrated 
German historian, Theodor Mommsen, 
said that the conference was an “error of 
printing” in the history of the world. As 
a matter of fact, limitation of armaments 
proved impracticable at that moment, and 
even the Russian Government foresaw, 
before the meeting of the conference, that 
it could hardly succeed in this field. 
Again the Russians followed on the lines 
indicated by the interparliamentary con- 
ferences. To the object of disarmament 
a second circular, laying down a detailed 
program of the conference, added the sug- 
gestion of developing international or- 


ganization in favor of arbitration, and 
when the conference met at The Hague, 
in 1899, the draft elaborated by the Brus- 
sels Conference, four years before, was 
taken as the basis of discussion. The Bel- 
gian Senator, Baron Descamps, who had 
presided over the Interparliamentary Con- 
ference at Brussels, became the rapporteur 
of the special committee of The Hague 
Conference, and under the inspiration of 
Andrew White, head of the American 
delegation ; Lord Pauncefote, then British 
Ambassador in Washington, head of the 
British delegation, and Léon Bourgeois, 
head of the French delegation, the famous 
Hague Convention on the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes came into 
being, which exactly followed the lines 
indicated by the interparliamentary draft 
of Brussels in 1895. 

Thus the seed deposited by parliamen- 
tary friends of peace grew fruit, even more 
important than any of the initiators had 
expected. The international work of The 
Hague was started and an important step 
taken in the direction of the organization 
of international relations. 

It goes without saying that the inter- 
parliamentarians were encouraged by 
these results. At the same time the Union 
had perfected its organization. It had 
founded a permanent office at Berne, in 
Switzerland; groups had been formed 
in different countries; some individual 
Americans had been present at the confer- 
ences held during the last years of the 
century, and among them was Congress- 
man Theodore E. Burton, who is still an 
active and interested member of the insti- 
tution. In 1904 a National Group was 
formed in the American Congress, and it 
at once showed its vitality by inviting the 
Union to hold its conference that year at 
the St. Louis Exhibition. Here a new 
and important initiative was taken. On 
the basis of a report read by Theodore 
Burton, the conference decided to ask 
President Roosevelt to call a second 
Hague Conference, and Roosevelt, with 
characteristic promptitude, at once ac- 
cepted it. The American Government 
had, however, for reasons of diplomatic 
etiquette, to stand aside and leave the con- 
vocation of this conference also to the 
Russian Government. Because of the 
Russo-Japanese War, the meeting could 
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only take place in 1907. For this confer- 
ence, too, the interparliamentary confer- 
ence prepared material. At one of the 
most important meetings of the Union, 
the conference held in London in 1906, 
during the first year of Campbell-Banner- 
man’s administration, a draft model 
treaty of arbitration was hammered into 
shape. The following year it became the 
chief object of discussion at The Hague 
Conference. While at the first conference 
only 26 States had been represented, this 
second conference could legitimately be 
called a Parliament of Humanity. All 
the States of Latin America were repre- 
sented there, the full number of delega- 
tions being 44. The result of the deliber- 
ations at the The Hague on this central 
question was, however, negative. In dip- 
lomatic conferences the principle of un- 
animity has to prevail, and because of the 
opposition of the German Government 
and of some other European countries the 
world treaty of arbitration failed. 

The interparliamentarians realized that 
though they had succeeded in inspiring 
action of the States along the lines which 
was theirs, the Union was as yet not 
strong enough to carry full victories. The 
lesson was taken to heart, and during the 
following years the members of the insti- 
tution concentrated their efforts on the 
creation of a more efficient organization. 
Lord Weardale was the heart of this ef- 
fort. He had prevailed upon his own 
government to give the promise that if 
and when the Interparliamentary Union 
created a better organization for itself, 
the British Government would be pre- 
pared to give an annual subvention toward 
the expenses. At the conference held in 
Berlin in 1908 important decisions were, 
therefore, taken. The Union had for 
some time been led by an Interparlia- 
mentary Council composed of two dele- 
gates from each group. This was a rather 
cumbersome organization. Now an exec- 
utive committee of five was put at the 
head of the Union and a permanent office, 
with a paid secretary-general, was created. 
The example of Great Britain was soon 
followed by other countries, and the 
finances of the Union were thus put on a 
better basis. By contributing toward the 
expenses of the Union, the governments 
recognized the usefulness of its work and 
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implicitly engaged themselves to take ac. 
count of its recommendations. During 
the next few years the efforts of the Union 
were directed toward the preparation for 
the Third Hague Conference, which was 
expected to meet in 1915 or 1916. The 
most important draft prepared by the 
parliamentarians during these years was 
a proposal for a Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice. 

Then, in August, 1914, the World War 
intervened. The preparations for the next 
conference, which was the nineteenth in 
the series, had just been finished. It was 
to meet at Stockholm, and more than 20 
parliaments had announced their partici- 
pation in great numbers. All the prepara- 
tory documents had been printed and were 
being distributed. The conference was to 
discuss, among other important subjects, 
a detailed plan for an International Court 
of Justice. The following year the Union 
was to meet at Washington, where Con- 
gress had extended a cordial invitation 
and voted an important sum for the re- 
ception of the parliamentarians. The 
year after that a conference was to sit at 
Madrid. The outlook then for the work 
of the Union had been bright and hopeful. 

Now everything was cut short. The 
Interparliamentary Bureau, which for the 
last years had been located at Brussels, 
had to leave that city and was transferred 
to Norway. The activity, properly speak- 
ing, of the Union could not continue. 
One single object remained to be looked 
after: the maintenance of the organiza- 
tion and of the relations between the cen- 
tral office and the different national 
groups. The task was not easy, and dur- 
ing the war several of the groups died of 
anemia, so to speak. Nevertheless, a 
sufficient number, particularly in the 
States neutral during the war and in the 
two Anglo-Saxon countries, were main- 
tained and developed a certain activity. 
They not only remained in touch with the 
central bureau, but some of them worked 
with success for the preparation of an in- 
ternational organization to be created 
after the war. It is said that the famous 
French revolutionary leader, Abbot Sieyés, 
was asked after the terrorism what he had 
done during that period. He simply 
answered, “I managed to live.” The In- 
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terparliamentary Union might have said 
the same thing after the war. 

As soon as the World War had come to 
a close a new situation presented itself. 
A League of Nations was created as an 
outgrowth of many efforts, those of the 
Interparliamentary Union not being the 
least important. When the Council of the 
Union met for the first time after peace 
had been concluded, in October, 1919, at 
Geneva, it was quite natural that the first 
question to be discussed was whether it 
would be possible and natural for the In- 
terparliamentary Union to continue its 
work. Some voices had been heard say- 
ing that after the League of Nations had 
been created the Union had no serious 
mission to fulfill. This, however, was not 
the feeling which prevailed among parlia- 
mentarians themselves. They realized that 
any governmental organization, whether 
the League of Nations, or the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union, or the International Labor 
Office, or any diplomatic conference what- 
soever, was exclusively, and could only be 
exclusively, a representation of the gov- 
ernments. The Union, through its par- 
liamentary character, would still remain a 
valuable element in the international life 
of the world. 

Besides, as to the most important insti- 
tution in existence, the new League of 
Nations, it was to be expected that for 
some years to come it would not be of a 
universal character. There were among 
the members of the Council who met at 
Geneva different views as to the present 
character and the future of the League. 
Most of them cordially supported the in- 
stitution, though there were divergent 
views as to its proper line of development. 
Others were rather opposed to it. It was 
unanimously resolved that the Union was 
to go on with its work and at the first 
conference held after the war, at Stock- 
holm, in 1921, the important question of 
the relations between and the relative im- 
portance of the League of Nations and 
the Interparliamentary Union was dis- 
cussed. It appeared then that, particu- 
larly among the American members, but 
also among the European ones, there was 
considerable doubt as to the future of the 
League. The conference laid down its 
views in the following two resolutions: 


I 


The 19th Interparliamentary Conference 
cordially approves the principle of an asso- 
ciation of nations with the aim of organizing 
the world for the maintenance of peace, 
which the conference is entitled to consider 
as an important aspect of the work zealously 
pursued by the Union for a long period of 
years, and, recognizing that forty-eight dif- 
ferent nations have already joined in the ex- 
isting League of Nations, registers as its 
opinion that it is both urgent and necessary 
that such an association should attain an all- 
embracing character, which will render it 
able to exercise that high mission with which 
it must naturally be entrusted. 


II 


Always anxious to devote itself to useful 
and practical work, the conference is of the 
opinion that the Interparliamentary Union 
must increase and strengthen its activities 
in the field of international co-operation, to 
the end that the burden of armaments may 
be reduced and the peace of the world may 
be attained. 


In these resolutions it was implied that 
the Interparliamentary Union was to go 
on with its work as an independent or- 
ganization. 

Since the war three conferences of the 
Union have met—at Stockholm in 1921, 
at Vienna in 1922, and at Copenhagen in 
1923. This year the conference will meet 
in Switzerland, and for next year an invi- 
tation has been received to meet at Wash- 
ington, where the Union would have sat 
ten years before if the war had not inter- 
vened, 

The progress of the organization has 
been considerable during these years. 
Twelve groups were represented at Stock- 
holm in 1921; now 27 national groups are 
in full working order. This is not nearly 
as great a number as it should be. Con- 
siderable efforts have been made to attract 
parliamentarians from other countries, 
particularly from Latin America. The 
Stockholm Conference passed a resolution 
expressly inviting these countries to join 
the Union. So far, only Chili has been 
represented, at the Conference of Vienna. 
It is the universal desire of the members 
of the Union to have with them, as soon 
as possible, an important number of Latin 
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American politicians, and it is hoped that 
the Washington Conference next year may 
see this wish fulfilled. 

Which are the questions in the forefront 
of interparliamentary discussions at the 
present moment? 

First, problems of an economic and 
financial nature. The Union has worked 
with all its might for the liquidation of 
the war system of seclusion and suspicion. 
It has tried, and partly obtained, satis- 
faction as to the abolition of the passport 
system; it is going this year to discuss 
particularly the problems of international 
railway traffic and its development toward 
more normal conditions. Last year, at 
Copenhagen, a most important debate 
took place on the closely related questions 
of reparation for war damages and of in- 
terallied debts. This debate is illuminat- 
ing in so far as it shows the particular 
usefulness of an interparliamentary dis- 
cussion. There was no lack of opposite 
points of view. The American viewpoint 
as to interallied debts is absolutely differ- 
ent, not to say opposed, to the European 
one. Frenchmen and Belgians on the one 
hand, Germans on the other, do not look 
in the same way on the reparations prob- 
lem. The debates were, therefore, lively 
and sometimes heated; nevertheless, it 
was possible to arrive at a unanimous con- 
clusion recommending a solution of the 
problem along international lines. It may 
be said that the creation of the committees 
of experts was the first step on the way 
outlined by the Copenhagen Conference, 
where more than 400 parliamentarians 
from 26 different countries were present. 

The problem of minorities is a most 
vexed one in the old continent of Europe. 
It will be generally recognized that great 
progress was made through the settlement 
after the war by the liberation of nation- 
alities, such as the Poles and the Czechs, 
who had for centuries been under foreign 
rule. Besides, an organization was cre- 
ated giving protection to racial and re- 
ligious minorities, in the States of Central 
Europe; but at the same time these re- 
forms have given rise to new problems. 
Social conditions have changed and large 
communities of highly civilized people 
find themselves in a very difficult position. 
The League of Nations, which exercises a 
sort of supervision in this field, has not 
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been able to give satisfaction to all parties 
concerned. The advantage of discussion 
of these difficult problems before the in- 
terparliamentary conferences, as com- 
pared to the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, is that while in the latter only 
governmental representatives can meet 
and speak, the Interparliamentary Con- 
ference also gives an opportunity for ac- 
credited representatives of minorities to 
be present and to voice their views. A 
most interesting proposal has been mooted 
in this connection. It is due to a Swiss 
politician belonging, then, to a country 
consisting of three or four different races, 
but which has been able to create a system 
of mutual tolerance which should be an 
example to be followed by other countries, 
The proposal tends to create, in countries 
where minorities exist, round-table con- 
ferences to settle local questions. It is to 
be hoped that some States may act upon 
this suggestion. It would present the 
great advantage that some questions might 
be eliminated from an international dis- 
cussion before the League of Nations. 

It will be impossible in this short arti- 
cle to enumerate all the problems sub- 
mitted to discussion within the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, such as the control of 
foreign policy, the publicity of treaties 
and institution of open diplomacy, or the 
different questions in the field of social 
politics, or colonial problems, particularly 
the interesting innovation of colonial 


mandates under the Covenant of the 
League. 


Some words should, however, be said as 
to the chief problem, perhaps, in the in- 
ternational field at present—the problem 
of a limitation of armaments. The con- 
ference to sit at Bern in August will take 
up for discussion and push toward prac- 
tical realization some questions as to ways 
and means in this field. In the first place, 
it will discuss the question of the private 
manufacture of arms and munitions and 
the control of the traffic in such merchan- 


dise. It is hoped that the co-operation, 
within the Union, of Americans, on the 
one side, and representatives of the 


League of Nations States on the other, 
may prove fruitful of practical results. 
In the second place, a most important 
question for the relations between France 
and Germany will be put forward, that of 
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demilitarized zones on exposed and dan- 
gerous frontiers. In the third place, 
some plans for a reduction of armaments 
on the basis of budgets or on the basis of 
peace effectives of the States will be sub- 
mitted for consideration. 

It is interesting to note that the dis- 
cussion on the problems of disarmament 
will take place at Geneva itself, in the hall 
where some days later the League of Na- 
tions Assembly will sit. That Assembly 
will be remarkable through the presence 
of some of the new leaders of European 
governments. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and M. Herriot have just declared that 
they intend to be present. Perhaps they 
may find in the proposals of the Interpar- 
liamentary Conference food for thought 
and action. 

It will be seen that the field of action 
of the Interparliamentary Union has been 
considerably extended since its founda- 
tion, thirty-five years ago. It does not 
limit itself exclusively to the question of 
arbitration. It is becoming more and 
more a sort of “Parliament of parlia- 
ments,” where all questions of interna- 
tional interest can be raised. On the 
agenda for the Conference at Washington 
next year it is to be foreseen that particu- 
larly the question of an extension of in- 
ternational jurisdiction and the prepara- 
tion of a codification of international law 
will form the main subject of discussion. 

It is characteristic of the conferences 

that all political parties are welcome and 
admitted. Only one group can be created 
in each parliament, but this group is not 
exclusive ; any member of parliament may 
join. The voting rules within the confer- 
ences are such that the different points of 
view can be represented through a propor- 
tional system. 
_ The Interparliamentary Union is work- 
ing along three lines of action: It tries, 
in the first place, to suggest and inspire 
new measures. Governments are pro- 
verbially slow to move. In the Union new 
ideas are brought forward for the consid- 
eration of the governments—now for ac- 
tion to be taken within each country, now 
for discussion when they meet in common 
council. 

In the second place, the Union helps 
toward the realization of international 
reforms as soon as they have obtained the 
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sanction through one or other of the in- 
ternational conferences. It must be re- 
membered that a conference, either in the 
form of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations or of a meeting of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union, or of any conference, what- 
ever diplomatic form it may take, can only 
submit draft conventions for the ratifica- 
tion of the governments. Repeatedly the 
Interparliamentary Union has acted and 
is still acting through its national groups 
in order to obtain the necessary ratifica- 
tion of such drafts from the governments. 
A case in point is its action with regard 
to the Naval Conference at Washington 
two years ago, which obtained the cordial 
approval of the Vienna Conference in 
1922. In so far, the national groups may 
be considered as executive organs of the 
Union. 

Thirdly, and perhaps most important 
of all, is the personal contact and the 
open discussion between political men 
from different countries, even from differ- 
ent continents, which is made possible 
through the annual meetings of the Union. 
Thus ties are created which have proved 
fruitful in the past and which may con- 
tribute, perhaps, still greater results in 
the future. 

A governmental or diplomatic assembly 
must needs be dominated by national and 
exclusive interests. Anxiety for these in- 
terests is quite legitimate, and the Union 
has never overlooked or forgotten them. 
There is, however, a danger that they may 
assume supreme importance, to the exclu- 
sion of other considerations. Side by side 
with the representatives of national and 
political interests, there should also be 
representatives of the common interests of 
mankind. In the world today, there are 
great political, economic, and humani- 
tarian movements which are not confined 
within national boundaries and which seek 
to obtain international sanction for their 
efforts, such as, to quote only a few: in- 
ternational social reform and improve- 
ment of labor conditions; the principle of 
free trade; protection for the rights of 
national and religious minorities; the ad- 
vancement of intellectual interests, and 
the efforts directed against intemperance 
and moral depravity. These movements 
will find a suitable channel for the ex- 
pression of their views in an unofficial 
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body such as the Interparliamentary 
Union, which has at its disposal a wider 
and more elastic organization than an ex- 
clusively official institution composed of 
States, such as the League of Nations. 
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The Union, therefore, still has impor- 
tant work to do. In accomplishment of 
this work it appeals to all men of good 
will throughout the parliaments of the 
world. 


REVIEW OF WORK IN 1923 OF THE 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION’ 


By GEORGE E. VINCENT, President 


URING the year 1923 the Interna- 

tional Health Board, the China 
Medical Board, and the Division of Med- 
ical Education of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation (1) supplied fellowship funds for 
636 individuals in 29 different countries; 
(2) supported through the League of 
Nations interchange institutes for 54 pub- 
lic health officers from 27 nations; (3) 
arranged international visits of one com- 
mission and of 24 visiting professors; 
(4) furnished emergency relief, in the 
form of medical literature or laboratory 
equipment and supplies, to institutions in 
15 European countries; (5) sent scien- 
tific material to Japan after the earth- 
quake and invited a group of Japanese 
medical scientists to use the laboratories 
of the Peking Union Medical College as 
guests of the institution; (6) continued 
to contribute to schools or institutes of 
hygiene at Harvard, London, Prague, 
Warsaw, and Sao Paulo, Brazil; (7) co- 
operated in nurse-training at Yale Uni- 
versity and in France, Belgium, Brazil, 
China, and the Philippines; (8) ac- 
cepted an invitation from Brazil to par- 
ticipate in a comprehensive attack upon 
yellow fever; (9) had a share in demon- 
strations of malaria control in 12 Amer- 
ican States and conducted malaria sur- 
veys or studies in the United States, Bra- 
zil, Australia, Nicaragua, Porto Rico, 
Salvador, the Philippine Islands, and 
Palestine; (10) either continued or be- 
gan anti-hookworm work in conjunction 
with 20 governments in various parts of 
the world; (11) contributed to 183 county 
health organizations in the United States, 
New Brunswick (Canada), and Brazil; 





* Extracts from President Vincent’s “Re- 
view,” giving a fair summary of the activ- 
ities of this beneficent organization. 


(12) continued a study of the medical 
schools of the world by visits to Belgium, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Turkey, Hongkong, the 
Straits Settlements, Siam, Canada, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, the Netherlands, 
Mexico, and Colombia; (13) offered to 
contribute 280,750 pounds sterling to the 
development of medical education in cer- 
tain universities in the British Isles; 
(14) gave $500,000 to the University of 
Alberta, and pledged $250,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania toward buildings 
for anatomy and physiological chemistry; 
(15) continued to support a modern med- 
ical school and teaching hospital in Pe- 
king; (16) aided two other medical 
schools and 25 hospitals in China; (17) 
assisted premedical education in several 
institutions in China and agreed to do 
this also in Bangkok, Siam; (18) lent 
representatives to governments and insti- 
tutions for various types of counsel and 
service; (19) continued to support a dis- 
ease-reporting service of the Health Sec- 
tion of the League of Nations; (20) con- 
tributed to mental hygiene projects, dem- 
onstrations in dispensary administration, 
organization of dispensary work in France, 
and to other undertakings in the fields of 
public health and medical education. . . . 


“The Peaceful Strife of Science” 


The phrase is Pasteur’s. At an inter- 
national scientific congress in Italy he 
spoke in paradox, declaring that science 
is at the same time of no nationality and 
also the highest expression of nationality. 
“Science,” he said, “has no nationality, 
because knowledge is the patrimeny of 
humanity, the torch which gives light to 
the world. Science should be the highest 
personification of nationality, because, of 
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all the nations, that one will always be 
foremost which shall be first to progress 
by the labors of thought and of intelli- 
gence. Let us, therefore, strive in the 
pacific field of science for the pre-eminence 
of our several countries.” 

The great French scientist loyally ex- 
emplified this ideal. He worked unremit- 
tingly for the welfare and prestige of 
France, but he never forgot that he was 
also adding to the knowledge which is the 
“patrimony of humanity.” This ever- 
growing common fund is reviewed, recti- 
fied, reorganized, and augmented by thou- 
sands of investigators in university and 
industrial laboratories, botanical and zo- 
ological gardens, agricultural experiment 
stations, hospitals, and research institutes 
of many kinds in almost all the countries 
of the world. 

To keep the workers conscious of their 
common task, to recruit young men and 
women and to train them for productive 
work, to make sure that each investigator 
has an opportunity to know what others 
are doing in his special field, to put new 
knowledge at the service of the whole 
world as soon as may be—these are aims 
of modern science thought of as a vast 
teamwork of the nations. 

It was the privilege of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in the year 1923 to have a 
part in the recruiting and training of 
young scientists by promoting interna- 
tional migration. Either directly or 
through other agencies, it provided fel- 
lowships for 636 men and women who 
were preparing for teaching or adminis- 
tration in public health, medicine, biology, 
physics, chemistry, medical and premed- 
ical education, and nursing. Of these fel- 
lowships the International Health Board 
granted 130 (including staff members on 
study leave); the China Medical Board, 
135; the Division of Medical Education, 
51; the National Research Council, 113; 
a German committee, 194; the British 
Medical Research Council, 4; other agen- 
cies, 9. 


The League of Nations Interchange 


It is not enough that many young 
workers should get a part of their training 
in foreign lands, and thus feel the stim- 
ulus of contrasts and of generous rivalry. 
Older persons, already in important offi- 


cial positions, need experience abroad, the 
chance to make comparisons, to get new 
ideas, to meet colleagues, to feel a sense 
of comradeship across national frontiers. 
It was a happy idea of the Health Section 
of the League of Nations to establish what 
are termed interchanges of health officials, 
or international institutes, which are at- 
tended by representatives of several coun- 
tries. 

Two such institutes were held during 
1923. Early in the year 29 health officers 
from Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, Norway, Poland, Rumania, 
Russia, Sweden, the United States, and 
Jugoslavia assembled in London. After a 
preliminary study of the English system 
of central and local health administra- 
tion, the party broke up into small groups, 
which proceeded independently to an in- 
tensive study of health conditions and or- 
ganization in some large provincial city, 
a county, typical agricultural and indus- 
trial districts, and a large port. After 
three weeks in the provincial areas and 
another week spent in studying the special 
health problems of London, the group 
went to Austria, where a similar program 
was carried out. 

The other session assembled in the 
United States in September. Twenty- 
five delegates represented 18 countries, in- 
cluding four which are not members of 
the League—Germany, Mexico, Russia, 
and the United States. After general 
sessions in New York and Washington, 
the party was divided into sections which 
studied health activities in typical city 
and rural areas in Virginia, Alabama, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, New York, 
and Massachusetts. A final conference of 
the European delegates was held in Ge- 
neva for a review and discussion of their 
experience in the United States. 

The value—scientific, practical, and in- 
ternational—of such meetings as these is 
unquestionable. The by-product in friend- 
liness and good will is by no means neg- 
ligible. The International Health Board 
is providing the funds for a period of 
years to meet the expenses of these inter- 
changes. 

Ambassadors of Science 

Still other migrations of scientific men 

took place under the Foundation’s aus- 
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pices during 1923. Twenty-four special- 
ists in medicine, public health, or physical 
science, representing seven different na- 
tions, visited other countries than their 
own, as guests of the Division of Medical 
Education, the China Medical Board, and 
the International Health Board. These 
visits varied in length from a few weeks 
to several months. 

A commission of six distinguished 
Japanese scientists—two professors - of 
medicine, two of pathology, one parasi- 
tologist, and one surgeon—made a tour of 
the chief medical centers of the United 
States. Each member of the party had 
been asked in advance to indicate the men 
and institutions he most desired to see, 
and arrangements had been made accord- 
ingly. The outcome was_ gratifying. 
American scientific workers gained respect 
for the standards and ideals of the Japa- 
nese, who in turn said they had profited 
from observing the equipment, methods, 
and personnel of institutions in the 
United States. Other visitors from for- 
eign countries included: a health official 
from Hungary ; another from Poland ; and 
two professors of the medical school of 
the University of Hongkong, appointees 
to new university chairs which had been 
endowed by the Foundation. 

From the United States, on the other 
hand, the Foundation sent one pathologist 
to Brazil, another to Siam, physicists to 
Chinese universities in Nanking and 
Tientsin, and a specialist in science teach- 
ing to the National Education Association 
of China. To the Peking Union Medical 
College went eight visiting professors: 
two from Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
two from the Harvard Medical School, 
and one each from Columbia University 
Medical School, the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research, the University of 
Vienna, and the Central Institute of 
Brain Research in Amsterdam. 


Safeguarding the Succession of Scientists 


If the scientific “patrimony of human- 
ity” is to be protected and enlarged, there 
must be no break in the continuity of in- 
vestigators and teachers. The leaders of 
today must train and inspire the younger 
students, who will take over the responsi- 
bility for conservation and progress in the 
future. Because science is a world prod- 
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uct and a heritage of all the nations, an 
interruption in the scientific succession of 
any leading country is of concern every- 
where. 

Thus the Foundation made an emer- 
gency grant for a three-year period when, 
at the close of the war, a great institute 
for research found difficulty, because of 
the diminished value of its endowments, 
in recruiting young assistants. A leading 
reason for establishing fellowships in 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, 
and medicine, under the auspices of the 
National Research Council, was the fear 
that industrial and professional careers 
might draw promising investigators and 
teachers from the less financially attrac- 
tive pursuit of pure science. 

The plight of young medical scientists 
in the Central European countries and the 
Balkans has recently become so critical 
that the continuity of workers has been 
seriously threatened. In Germany espe- 
cially the danger of a breakdown has 
aroused the anxiety of the scientific world. 
German medicine, for example, has con- 
tributed so much to the common fund of 
knowledge and technique that the turning 
of large numbers of young medical inves- 
tigators to other pursuits would sooner or 
later affect medical progress as a whole. 

The Rockefeller Foundation, in the in- 
terest primarily of modern medicine, 
therefore asked a committee of German 
scientists to select promising younger 
workers who, if they had no aid, would 
be compelled to turn to other pursuits, 
and to appoint them to “resident fellow- 
ships.” These provide small stipends, to- 
gether with sums for laboratory supplies 
and experimental animals. In 1923 the 
committee granted 194 of these fellow- 
ships. The trustees have authorized the 
extension of this plan to other countries 
in which similar conditions may be found. 


Professional Training for Health Workers 


The Rockefeller Foundation fixes its 
attention upon permanent, constructive 
activities in the fields of public health, 
medical education, and the premedical 
sciences. Experience clearly shows that 
the fundamental need in the progress of 
preventive medicine is a specialized per- 
sonnel thoroughly grounded in the under- 
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lying sciences and familiar with the best 
methods of practical application end ad- 
ministration. The idea that an ordinary 
medical education fits a doctor to be a 
health officer is a serious error which does 
much harm. He needs additional grad- 
uate training for what is recognized as a 
special profession. 

A mere enumeration of the subjects 
now included in the public-health curric- 
ulum leaves no doubt about the necessity 
for specific training: (1) micro-organisms 
and various parasites, animals, and insects 
which cause or transmit diseases; (2) re- 
sistance and immunity, including vaccines 
and sera; (3) technical methods of con- 
trolling communicable diseases; (4) sani- 
tation, including water-supplies, sewerage, 
disposal of wastes, ete.; (5) chemistry 
and physiology of hygiene, including nu- 
trition and diet and health habits; (6) 
mental aspects of disease, delinquency, 
and feeble-mindedness; (7) legal rela- 
tions of sanitation and hygiene; (8) ma- 
ternity and child hygiene; (9) collection 
and interpretation of statistics of births, 
deaths, and sickness; (10) methods of 
organizing and administering public- 
health work. ‘To meet the growing de- 
mand for proper public-health training the 
Foundation, on the initiative of the Inter- 
national Health Board, has endowed a 
School of Higiene and Public Health at 
Johns Hopkins University, has enabled 
Harvard University to reorganize its 
courses into a new School of Public 
Health, has agréed to provide land, build- 
ings, and equipment for a School of 
Higiene and Tropical Medicine in Lon- 
don, and has contributed substantially to 
institutes of public health in Prague and 
Warsaw. During 1923, in the develop- 
ment of this plan, a half-million was ap- 
propriated to Harvard, an interim main- 
tenance fund was voted to the London 
School, and building appropriations were 
made to the Czechoslovak and Polish 
governments. 


The Role of the Trained Nurse 


Created by the demands of war, the 
trained nurse became a necessity in peace. 
At the bedside in home and hospital, in 
the tuberculosis sanatorium, in the dis- 
pensary, in the maternity center, in the 
factory and store, in the crowded tene- 





ment district, in the isolated countryside, 
the nurse in her professional garb has be- 
come a part of contemporary life in the 
United States, in Great Britain, to some 
degree in continental Europe, and in other 
countries. The type of nurse, her social 
and professional status, her education and 
training, her salary, and her future out- 
look vary widely from country to country, 
with differences in traditions, social ideals, 
educational standards, economic condi- 
tions, and religious influences. In one 
place she may be hardly more than a 
slightly sublimated servant; in another, 
intelligent, highly trained, well paid, so- 
cially esteemed, enjoying a professional 
status; in a third, a devoted and experi- 
enced member of a religious order, giving 
her life to the service of the sick and the 
unfortunate ; in a fourth, well trained and 
respected, but poorly paid and _ over- 
worked. 

The contacts of allied medical and hos- 
pital units during the war, the European 
services of the national Red Cross Socie- 
ties, the activities of the League which 
these societies formed, and the work of 
various American organizations in France 
have all emphasized national differences 
in ideals and standards of nursing service 
and of nurse training, have aroused inter- 
est and discussion, and have set at work 
international influences. It is to be 
hoped, by exchange of ideas and experi- 
ence and by interchanges of personnel 
through fellowships and visiting delegates, 
that stimulus will be given to nations 
which have been slow to develop nursing 
services, and that useful suggestions will 
be made, even to the countries which have 
regarded themselves as leaders in the 
movement. 

The chief ideas which emerge from 
present discussions of nursing and nurse 
training seem to be: (1) the desirability 
of making the course of training more 
consciously educational and less of a rou- 
tine apprenticeship; (2) the possibility 
by this means of shortening the course; 
(3) the importance of combining, so far 
as possible, bedside and public-health 
training; (4) the need, for economic rea- 
sons, of creating a new type of nurse’s 
assistant to serve under a_ registered 
nurse; (5) the essential value of the vis- 
iting nurse as a member of the public- 
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health staff; (6) an organization of the 
visiting nurse, the local dispensary, and 
the town hospital as a partial solution of 
the problem of medical and health care 
for rural populations; (7) the recognition 
that in predominantly Catholic countries 
hospital administration and to a large ex- 
tent nursing service will remain a func- 
tion of the religious orders with which 
agencies for improving nursing standards 
must co-operate; and (8) that costs of 
training and salaries of nurses in a given 
country cannot rise far beyond a level 
fixed by general economic conditions and 
by rates of pay in comparable services. 


Lending a Hand in Nurse-training 


The Foundation’s interest in nursing 
and nurse-training has found expression 
(1) in encouragement and financial sup- 
port of surveys and studies of nursing in 
the United States and in 12 foreign coun- 
tries, (2) in aid for a demonstration of 
newer methods of training, and (3) in 
contributions to a few projects which aim 
at improving both general training courses 
and special courses for public-health 
nurses. 

Following a report made in 1922 after 
a detailed study of nursing education in 
the United States by a special committee 
supported by the Foundation, the trustees 
pledged in 1923 to Yale University an 
annual contribution for a five-year period 
toward an experiment and demonstration 
in the education of nurses. The essential 
features of the plan are a more system- 
atically educational organization of in- 
struction, a shorter period of training (28 
months), and the inclusion of public 
health as an organic part of the course. 

During 1923 the International Health 
Board contributed to the nurse-training 
problem (1) by continuing to co-operate 
with the Health Department of Brazil in 
maintaining a general hospital training 
school, a special course for public-health 
nurses, and a visiting nurse service in Rio 
de Janeiro; (2) by aiding in France in 
preparing health visitors, and in strength- 
ening a few centers for training both bed- 
side and public-health nurses; (3) by 
lending to the Philippine Government a 
specialist who has helped in the organiza- 
tion of courses in public-health nursing 
and the improvement of standards; and 
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(4) by appropriation to the State Health 
Department toward an experimental cor- 
respondence course for public - health 
nurses in Ohio. 

The China Medical Board continued to 
maintain a nurse training school in the 
Peking Union Medical College and to as- 
sist a number of hospitals in which nurse- 
training is carried on. 

In Europe studies of nursing education 
were continued until by the end of 1923 
the conditions in ten countries had been 
observed. The fellowship plan was used 
to send French and Belgian nurses to 
England, a Siamese nurse to Peking, and 
to bring French, Polish, Czechoslovak, 
and Philippine nurses to America for fur- 
ther study. 


Brazil’s Final Bout with Yellow Fever 


The outstanding feature during 1923 
of the systematic, concerted attack upon 
yellow fever, in which the International 
Health Board of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has been engaged since 1916, was the 
decision of the Brazilian Government to 
undertake a definitive campaign to elimi- 
nate the disease from the seed beds along 
the northern coast from Parad to Bahia, 
where fever still appears from time to 
time. The board warmly welcomed the 
invitation of the Brazilian authorities to 
have a part in this work. Noguchi, of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, the discoverer of the yellow-fever 
organism, sailed for Brazil in November 
to make further studies, and was soon fol- 
lowed by staff members with equipment 
and supplies. 

This latest, and it is to be hoped final, 
bout with yellow fever in Brazil recalls 
the brilliant way in which the capital was 
freed from yellow fever under the leader- 
ship of that distinguished scientist and 
able administrator, Oswaldo Cruz. Grad- 
uated from the University of Rio de Ja- 
neiro, for four years a student and inves- 
tigator at the Pasteur Institute in Paris, 
himself a bacteriologist of distinction, in- 
telligent, resourceful, of compelling per- 
sonality, an undaunted leader, he over- 
came all obstacles and opposition and 
made Rio de Janeiro as safe as it is beau- 
tiful. 

Oswaldo Cruz’s death, in 1917, prevented 
him from following, as he would have 
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done with so much satisfaction, the later 
success of the campaigns organized by the 
International Health Board; the forma- 
tion of national yellow-fever commissions 
in Mexico, Central America, and in north- 
ern South America; Noguchi’s discovery 
of the causative organism and his prepa- 
ration of a vaccine and a serum; the 
clearing-up (1918-1919) of Guayaquil, in 
Ecuador, the chief endemic center; the 
exploratory expedition (1920) to the West 
Coast of Africa to investigate cases re- 
ported there; the elimination of the fever 
from Peru (1921); the quick control of 
incipient epidemics in Central America; 
and the active participation of the Mex- 
ican Government in the movement until 
by 1923 it was possible to make a most 
encouraging report. The situation in 
1923 may be summarized as follows: No 
cases reported from Mexico, Central 
America, Ecuador, or Peru; outbreak in 
Colombia promptly put under observa- 
tion; well-organized control measures 
under way in northern Brazil and workers 
in training to resume study and observa- 
tion along the coasts of West Africa from 
which cases of yellow fever have been re- 
ported. 


Studying the Behavior of Malaria Mosquitoes 


Control of malaria is not always so 
simple as a statement of the essential 
facts would make it seem. The disease 
can be transmitted only by certain mos- 
quitoes (the Anopheles), which become 
infective after having fed upon the blood 
of a person who is suffering from the dis- 
ease. By the use of quinine the parasites 
in the blood can be injured or killed, so 
that there is nothing for the mosquito to 
transmit. And if the mosquito can be 
eliminated either by preventing its birth 
or by luring or screening it away, the 
dangerous circle may also be broken. 
When the two procedures can be made to 
re-enforce each other, effective control is 
made more certain. But variations in 
local conditions of mosquito-breeding, in 
climate, in the character and distribution 
of populations, in occupations, in the na- 
ture of dwellings, in the presence of do- 
mestic animals, and in other factors create 
rather complicated problems which call 
for a combination of measures peculiarly 
adapted to each situation. 


The International Health Board has 
been engaged in malaria control work 
since 1916. Special attention has been 
given to small towns and rural areas. A 
large number of demonstrations have 
shown that under fairly favorable condi- 
tions control is at once feasible and eco- 
nomical. But from the first the need of 
further facts has been recognized and staff 
members have devoted a good deal of time 
to studies of various kinds. During 1923 
special malaria investigations were car- 
ried on in the United States, Brazil, Nic- 
aragua, Palestine, the Philippine Islands, 
Salvador, and Porto Rico. In connection 
with control measures in many parts of 
the United States incidental observations 
of importance were also made. 

A film which shows in detail the cause, 
transmission, effects, cure, and prevention 
of malaria was prepared during the year 
under the auspices of the International 
Health Board. 

The board continued to participate in 
demonstrations of malaria control in 
which local governments, State boards of 
health, and the United States Public 
Health Service shared. In 1923 the pro- 
gram included 66 county-wide projects 
and 82 town demonstrations in 12 States. 
These demonstrations offered additional 
proof that under ordinary conditions 
many communities can reduce malaria to 
an almost negligible point, at per capita 
costs which are within the limits of local 
taxation. 


“Parasites Lost and Parasites Regained” 


This phrase, which reports the impres- 
sion of a Fijian schoolboy after he had 
heard on the same day a talk about hook- 
worms and an address on Milton, describes 
precisely what happens unless proper pre- 
cautions are taken. The life cycle of the 
hookworm is a vicious circle. 

Since 1910, when the Rockefeller Sani- 
tary Commission (later merged into the 
International Health Board) began hook- 
worm work in the Southern States, cam- 
paigns have been carried on in many parts 
of the tropical and subtropical zones 
within which hookworm disease handicaps 
and enfeebles millions every year, reduc- 
ing economic efficiency, causing unhappi- 
ness, and increasing mortality. The 
policy of the board is to work only with 
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governments, which (1) assume some part 
of the cost from the beginning, (2) agree 
to undertake the installation of latrines, 
and (3) promise to take over the entire 
responsibility for the project at the end 
of a given period. The usual plan of cam- 
paign includes (1) an infection survey, 
(2) an intensive demonstration of treat- 
ment, together with (3) the education of 
the public in the cure and prevention of 
the disease, (4) installing of latrines, and 
(5) resurveys at intervals to measure the 
degree of control which has been secured. 

During 1923 the board carried on hook- 
worm work in Jamaica, Leeward Islands, 
Saint Lucia, Trinidad, Porto Rico, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Salvador, Colombia, Dutch 
Guiana, Brazil, Australia, Fiji, Siam, 
Ceylon, India, and Mauritius. Resurveys 
were made in a few Southern States where 
hookworm control as such has been merged 
in the programs of county health units, as 
is also the case in one or two States of 
Brazil. An invitation to co-operate with 
the Government of Mexico was accepted. 

Simple as hookworm control appears, 
there is much still to be learned about the 
nature of the disease and methods of deal- 
ing with it. A special study of hookworm 
infestation in China by a parasitologist of 
the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and 
Public Health was financed by the board. 
Staff members in all parts of the world 
made useful observations on the effects of 
a new vermifuge on the simplification of 
treatments, on the wearing of shoes as a 
protection, and on reported hookworm in 
pigs. One doctor found the Australian 
aborigines eager to take treatments in 
return for a gift of tobacco. The board’s 
film, “Unhooking the Hookworm,” con- 
tinued to prove useful in instructing the 
public. 


Rural Health and Happiness 


Hookworm disease and, to a consider- 
able extent, malaria and typhoid fever are 
rural problems. The average 
county health program includes: inocula- 
tion against typhoid, smallpox, and diph- 
theria; building of sanitary, fly-proof 
latrines; medical inspection of school 
children, with dental and tonsil clinics; 
maternity care and infant welfare; con- 
trol of communicable diseases generally, 
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including special attention to tuberculo- 
sis; and education of the community in 
public and personal hygiene. The typical 
full-time staff comprises a health officer, 
a sanitary inspector, one or more visiting 
nurses, and an office clerk. Motor trans- 
portation is provided. The average total 
annual cost of such a health service in the 
counties with which the board is co-oper- 
ating is $10,000. 


The Doctor and Public Health 


There are certain small nations which 
have low death-rates, although there seems 
to be little done in the way of public- 
health work as such. The low mortality 
is credited in part to favorable conditions 
of climate, food, and outdoor life, but it 
is said to be largely due to the influence 
of a well-trained and efficient medical 
profession, which has the confidence of a 
public intelligent enough to choose and 
trust expert guidance. Hence sanitation, 
quarantine, inoculation, and hygienic liv- 
ing become a part of daily routine and are 
fixed in the official machinery, social cus- 
toms, and personal habits of the people. 
In all this the physicians, esteemed and 
trusted, play a leading part. 

In all lands doctors are an essential 
part of the public-health movement. They 
report births, causes of death, and cases of 
communicable disease. Upon them de- 
pends the introduction of new resources 
of diagnosis and treatment; for good or 
ill they educate their patients; they in- 
fluence public opinion for or against pre- 
ventive policies. No health service can 
prosper permanently unless it can com- 
mand the loyal support of competent, 
local practicing physicians. The presence 
of physicians, poorly trained or with no 
interest in preventive medicine, or of rep- 
resentatives of various occult, empirical, 
or fraudulent cults is a serious handicap 
to sane and effective sanitation and hy- 
giene in a city, town, or countryside. 

It follows that medical education plays 
an essential part in the leadership and 
success of public-health work. The 
Rockefeller Foundation is concerned, 
therefore, in aiding influential medical 
schools in many parts of the world to im- 
prove their facilities, to strengthen their 
teaching staffs, to perfect their methods, 
to maintain high standards, and grad- 
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ually, in the words of a distinguished 
British medical authority, to “permeate 
the curriculum with the preventive idea.” 
With respect to the last suggestion, the 
International Health Board is supporting 
in a leading American medical school a 
plan which aims at getting every teacher 
to emphasize the preventive and com- 
munity aspects of every topic with which 
he deals in his regular courses. 


Medical Education Around the World 


During 1923 the Division of Medical 
Education continued to gather facts about 
the medical schools, numbering approxi- 
mately 450, which are to be found in 74 
countries of the world. Much of the ma- 
terial was secured by post, but a good deal 
was brought home by representatives who 
personally visited schools in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, Hungary, Po- 
land, Turkey, Hongkong, the Straits Set- 
tlements, Siam, Canada, England, Scot- 
land, Wales, the Netherlands, Jugoslavia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Mexico, and Colom- 
bia. The data collected have to do with 
buildings, equipment, curriculum, staff, 
annual budget, and other significant 
points. 

The returns so far received reveal a 
world-wide distribution of certain national 
influences. Thus British ideas and meth- 
ods give character in varying degrees to 
medical schools throughout the Empire, 
from Canada to the Cape and from Hali- 
fax through Hongkong to Bombay. The 
French or Latin tradition predominates 
in southern and western Europe, in Al- 
geria and Syria, in Central and South 
America, and in Indo-China. German 
medicine is found to be fundamental in 
central and northern Europe and in 
Japan. In addition to these variations 
due to historical causes, the medical 
schools of the world display wide differ- 
ences in resources, personiel, standards, 
and aims, due to varying racial, eco- 
nomic, governmental, and social condi- 
tions. 

International co-operation between med- 
ical centers the world over is tending to 
make these differences less pronounced. 
One aim of the Foundation is to facilitate 
the contacts and intercommunications by 
which this international exchange of ideas 
is accomplished. By aiding schools to 


send official representatives abroad, by in- 
viting commissions from one country to 
visit another, and by stimulating an inter- 
national exchange of professors, it is 
hoped that gradually fruitful interchanges 
and progressive adaptations will take 
place. 

As a contribution to this end, the Di- 
vision of Medical Education has had in 
preparation during 1923 a series of bulle- 
tins in which well-known professors in 
different medical schools in several coun- 
tries will describe recent developments of 
buildings, equipment, and teaching meth- 
ods in their respective departments. 
These will be sent to medical schools 
throughout the world. For example, a 
series of papers will deal with new or pro- 
jected anatomical laboratories. In this 
service the Foundation seeks merely to 
serve as a means of disseminating 
promptly and accurately reports of new 
ideas and methods which have been found 
especially useful and effective in different 
medical schools of the world. 

Since the Foundation began to have a 
part in medical education it has aided in 
varying degrees 117 medical schools in 31 
different countries. The policy has been: 
(1) to help for the most part only such 
medical centers as are likely to make sig- 
nificant experiments, demonstrate pro- 
gressive methods, and set standards which 
will have a wide influence; (2) to con- 
tribute only a part of the funds needed 
for a given project, with the understand- 
ing that the remainder will be provided 
from other sources; (3) to assume no re- 
sponsibility for administration or super- 
vision of institutions to which gifts have 
been made; but simply (4) to help facul- 
ties and trustees to hasten the realization 
of plans which they have worked out and 
in which they have genuine faith. Fur- 
thermore, (5) no assistance is ever given 
to a medical school until after a repre- 
sentative of the Division of Medical Edu- 
cation has visited it and conferred per- 
sonally with its teachers and adminis- 
trators. 

The kind of aid which the Foundation 
gives varies with the special circumstances 
of each situation. Here a contribution to 
a laboratory may seem most useful; there 
an addition to general endowment may be 
indicated ; in a third case equipment and 
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permanent income for a particular depart- 
ment may be deemed important to round 
out an otherwise well-balanced institution. 
Again, aid to premedical education may 
appear to be the first needed step; or for 
still another school traveling fellowships 
for teachers and a few visiting professor- 
ships may be desirable. 

In accord with the policy which has just 
been described, offers were made to cer- 
tain medical schools in the British Isles, 
contingent upon improvements or reor- 
ganization contemplated by their authori- 
ties. The medical education program of 
1923 also included a gift of $500,000 to 
the University of Alberta (Canada) to- 
ward the endowment of its clinical teach- 
ing, a pledge of $250,000 toward a total 
of a million dollars for laboratories of 
anatomy and physiological chemistry at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and an 
authorization for the Director of the Di- 
vision of Medical Education to confer 
with the authorities of the King Edward 
VII Medical School of Singapore with a 
view to considering some form of co-oper- 
ation with that institution. 


A Medical Center in the Orient 


The visitor to Peking today who has 
had no warning in advance is surprised 
to find, on the site of what was once the 
palace of a Chinese prince, a group of 
beautiful buildings which make a some- 
what puzzling impression. At first glance 
they seem to be of classic Chinese archi- 
tecture. The curved roofs of glazed tiles, 
the elaborately decorated eaves, the for- 
mal courts, the white-marble steps and 
balustrades, the main gate guarded by 
archaic lions—all seem characteristically 
Chinese; but on closer examination other 
features are noted. The buildings are of 
brick—two, three, or even four stories 
high. The windows are large and glazed. 
Yonder rises a tall chimney evidently be- 
longing to a power-house. Half hidden 
at one side one recognizes the storage tank 
of a gas plant. Here evidently is an in- 
stitution of the West which has assumed 
some outer aspects of the East. It is the 
Peking Union Medical College, built, 
equipped, and maintained with funds sup- 
plied by the Rockefeller Foundation 
through the China Medical Board. 

In these laboratories, class-rooms, and 
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hospital pavilions teaching and research 
are being carried on in the modern scien- 
tific spirit, by well-trained men and 
women from many parts of the world, 
The %8 members of the medical school 
and hospital staffs who hold medical de- 
grees represent 38 medical colleges of 11 
different countries. In increasing num- 
bers Chinese scientists and doctors are 
being welcomed as members of the faculty 
and advanced to positions of responsi- 
bility. In a premedical course students 
are being prepared to enter the regular 
undergraduate medical school. A school 
of nursing is a part of the plan. Grad- 
uate students, Chinese physicians, and 
medical missionaries on furlough from 
their stations are pursuing special studies 
or serving as voluntary assistants. From 
time to time brief intensive courses are 
organized in medicine, surgery, the clin- 
ical specialties, the fundamental labora- 
tory sciences, and roentgenology for 
groups of doctors who wish to keep abreast 
of recent progress. Visiting professors 
from America and Europe have a share in 
these courses as well as in other teaching, 
and bring to the institution the stimulus 
of their ability, experience, personality, 
and prestige. In October, 1923, the total 
number of registered students was 176. 
The college is a development of an insti- 
tution founded under missionary auspices. 
It seeks to perpetuate ideals of high char- 
acter and loyal service and to work in 
sympathetic relations with the missionary 
movement and with the Chinese them- 
selves. 

In spite of the heavy burden thrown 
upon the faculty by the organization and 
administration of a new institution, a 
gratifying amount of significant investi- 
gation has been done. The scientific 
papers by members of the staff, collected 
by the college and issued in an annual vol- 
ume, have won recognition for the institu- 
tion as an important center of medical 
progress. Among a number of investiga- 
tions reported upon during 1923, a study 
of kala-azar deserves mention for the 
thoroughness of the work and the value 
of the results. 

Obviously a modern medical school 
cannot prosper in isolation. Normally it 
must have close relations with the educa- 
tional system; it must command the con- 
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fidence of the medical profession and must 
win the support of public opinion. In 
China peculiar conditions must be met. 
The national system of education is in 
process of development. Secondary and 
higher education has hitherto been _pro- 
vided to a large extent by schools and col- 
leges under foreign control. The number 
of well-trained Chinese doctors is small. 
Full appreciation of Western medicine is 
confined to a relatively few educated Chi- 
nese. The China Medical Board has, 
therefore, aided medical schools, contrib- 
uted to hospitals as centers of training 
for doctors and nurses and as a means of 
education for the public, has co-operated 
in premedical education, and has granted 
fellowships for study both in China and 
in foreign countries. In 1923 contribu- 
tions were made toward a women’s depart- 
ment in the medical school of Shantung 
Christian University, maintenance funds 
were continued to that institution and to 
premedical work and nurse-training at the 
Hunan-Yale Medical School at Changsha, 
a gift was made to Canton Christian Col- 
lege for a science laboratory, and pledges 
were fulfilled by continuing appropria- 
tions to 25 hospitals. , 


The Comradeship of Science 


Science, as a common fund to which all 
nations contribute and from which each 
may freely draw, grows steadily in volume 
and in value. The world is dotted with 
centers of research and with individuals 
who are in quest of truth. These scien- 
tists are in frequent communication 
through the printed page, the visits of 
fellow-workers, and international con- 
gresses. One can trace the outlines at 
least of a vast co-operation which tends 
more and more to ignore national fron- 
tiers. In this teamwork of the nations 
the medical scientists and the sanitarians 
have an inspiring part. They not only 
feel the thrill of discovery and of high 
adventure in coping with the problems 
which challenge their knowledge and skill, 
but they know the satisfaction of safe- 
guarding life and of alleviating suffering. 
They have, too, a sense of comradeship in 
enriching “the patrimony of humanity” 
and in attacking a common enemy. This 
spirit not only hastens the progress of 
science, but it offers hope of more sym- 





pathetic insight and closer accord in world 
relations. By promoting the migration of 
scientists and administrators, by helping 
to diffuse more rapidly new ideas, by 
strengthening world centers of teaching 
and research—in short, by fostering med- 
ical science and public health as forms of 
international co-operation— the Rocke- 
feller Foundation seeks to fulfill the pur- 
pose of its charter, “the well-being of 
mankind throughout the world.” 


TEACHING OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS THROUGH 
SOCIAL STUDIES* 


By JESSIE C. EVANS 
William Penn High School, Philadelphia 


OU will remember that Dr. Robinson 
in “The Mind in the Making” starts 
out with the statement: “If some magical 
transformation could be produced in 
men’s ways of looking at themselves and 
their fellows, no inconsiderable part of the 
evils which now afflict society would 
vanish away or remedy themselves auto- 
matically. If the majority of influential 
persons held the opinions and occupied the 
point of view that a few rather uninfluen- 
tial people now do, there would, for in- 
stance, be no likelihood of another great 
war; the whole problem of ‘labor and 
capital’ would be transformed and at- 
tenuated; national arrogance, race ani- 
mosity, political corruption, and _ inef- 
ficiency would all be reduced below the 
danger point.” One of the most dis- 
couraging things about life is one’s in- 
ability to make any impression on the 
opinions of most grown-up people. Who 
has not after an effort to discuss, let us 
say, the labor question, or the League of 
Nations, been glad to change the subject 
to the weather, which, at least, offers no 
opportunity for violent differences of 
opinion? But we teachers of the younger 
generation, having what some may con- 
sider an unfair advantage over our audi- 
ence, may hope to try at least to bring 
about the “magical transformation.” 
I can already feel dissent in the air. 
Some years ago I was present at a discus- 
sion here in New York led by Dr. Beard, 





*This article appeared in The Historical 
Outlook in October, 1923. 
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in which the consensus of opinion seemed 
to be that the wise teacher had no opinion, 
at least, in the classroom! The first time 
I addressed this association, many years 
ago, I was rebuked by an eminent his- 
torian for presuming to suggest that 
history might be interpreted by the 
teacher. So I must hasten to justify my- 
self by saying that I have not an intention 
of suggesting propaganda of any sort. 
Nothing but the truth should be taught 
in any classroom, and the chief aim of 
any teacher of history should be to teach 
his pupils to think for themselves. But 
it is perfectly evident that nowhere except 
in the history seminar can all the facts of 
history be presented; a choice must be 
made. The responsibility of making this 
choice rests upon the teacher and text- 
book writer. By the choice of subjects 
for discussion the minds of the young 
people may be directed into the paths 
desired. All this is apropos of teaching 
international relations. 

Fortunately for the purpose of our dis- 
cussion the importance of our subject no 
longer needs any proof. In 1918, and 
even in 1920, interest in international re- 
lations seemed confined to a few, but the 
developments of the post-war period have 
convinced all but the most hard-headed 
advocates of “normalcy” of the existence 
of a world community. To students of 
history, economics, and social conditions 
it has long been evident that the intense 
nationalism of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries was merely a phase of 
development, recent in its origin, and no 
more sure of permanency than any other 
phase of human history. The increasing 
complexity of modern life, with its inter- 
locking political and social interests, 
means either international suicide or in- 
ternational co-operation. Even those in 
high places who are estopped by recent 
political history from taking the path into 
the existing League of Nations are will- 
ing to admit that much. 

If it is the chief duty of the teacher 
of the social studies to train his pupils 
for worthy citizenship in the community, 
what shall we consider to be the com- 
munity? We have taken up the home, 
the school, the neighborhood, the city, the 
State, and the nation. Now it seems that 
the world as a community claims our at- 
tention. 
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To train for world citizenship, the 
teacher should try to develop (1) ap- 
preciation of international interests, (2) 
appreciation of the contributions of other 
nations to our common heritage, (3) love 
of humanity, regardless of race or color, 
(4) appreciation of the essential unity of 
human history, (5) pride in national 
achievements for world benefit rather than 
mere national aggrandizement at the ex- 
pense of others. 

To accomplish these purposes it is not 
necessary to introduce new courses into 
an already-crowded curriculum. The es- 
sentials are World History (including the 
History of the United States), Economics, 
Civics, Sociology, Geography, and Cur- 
rent Events. Our first step is to be sure 
that these are required of all students. 
Until this is done it is futile to suggest 
special courses in international relations, 
which would be unintelligible unless based 
upon these studies. It is a deplorable 
fact that many high and _ preparatory 
schools have the most fragmentary courses 
in the social studies. Students are grad- 
uated with only Ancient History, or only 
American History, or only Industrial 
History. Such schools, far from prepar- 
ing for world citizenship, are not pre- 
paring even for intelligent American citi- 
zenship. But, even if we could afford the 
time, a special course would seem to me 
to be undesirable in the secondary school. 
The aims in view can be much better 
secured by a new emphasis in the stand- 
ard courses. 

Just as United States History and Civ- 
ics are fundamental to the teaching of 
national citizenship, so World History is 
fundamental to the understanding of 
world citizenship. It is strange to realize 
how recent is the movement for the teach- 
ing of World History! In a way it is a 
return to the practice of twenty-five years 
ago, but with a great difference. General 
History, useful in its time, was a com- 
pendium of information; World History, 
as now taught, is a study of human prog- 
ress. In the interval between the two we 
divided our history into national com- 
partments, thus emphasizing a separation 
which existed more in imagination than 
in reality. Mr. Wells attacked that sort 
of history in 1919 in his well-known 
fashion : 
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“The History of England has the effect of 
something going on upon a doormat in a 
passage outside a room full of events and 
with several other doors. The door opens, 
the Norman kings rush out of the room, 
conquer the country hastily, say something 
about some novelty of which we have learned 
nothing hitherto, the Crusades, and exit to 
room again. 

“From which presently King Richard re- 
turns dejected. He has been fighting the 
Saracens. Who are the Saracens? We 
never learn. What becomes of them? We 
are never told. So it goes on. The broad 
back of history is turned to England through- 
out. Its face and hands are hidden and we 
make what we can of the wriggling of its 
heels. 

“The American story is still more incom- 
prehensible. An innocent continent is sud- 
denly inundated by Spanish, Portuguese, 
French, Dutch, and British, who proceed at 
once to pick up the threads of various con- 
flicts, initiated elsewhere. Some one called 
the Pope is seen to be dividing the new con- 
tinent among the European powers. Colonies 
are formed. What are colonies? These 
colonies, in what is apparently a strenuous 
attempt to simplify history, break off from 
their unknown countries of origin. A stream 
of immigration begins from west and east. 
The American mind establishes a sort of in- 
tellectual Monroe Doctrine and declares that 
America has no past, only a future. From 
which sublime dream it is presently aroused 
to find something of unknown origin called 
European imperialism wrecking the world. 
What is this imperialism? How did it 
begin? 

“Suppose other subjects were taught in the 
same fashion that we adopt for history; sup- 
pose we taught human physiology by just 
sitting down to the story of the liver, only 
alluding distantly at times to the stomach or 
to the diaphragm or the rest of the body. 
Would students ever make anything of 
physiology ?”’ 


When he followed this declaration by 
an excursion into the historical field him- 
self to do what he felt no historian had 
the courage or the insight to do, he of- 
fended and startled the historical brother- 
hood. However, they soon began to real- 
ize that the public were with him, and 
then began to try to beat him at his own 
game. 


World History, sympathetically taught, 
affords the opportunity to give the young 
people most of the ideas which I sug- 
gested: Appreciation of international in- 
terests, of the contributions of other 
nations to our common heritage, of 
human progress, of the essential unity of 
human history and love of humanity. Of 
course, the teacher must be on the look- 
out for opportunities to stress these ideas. 
He must be careful lest he “fails to see 
the wood because of the trees.” I remem- 
ber one successful lesson of mine, memor- 
able because the class for once did me 
credit when a visitor was in the room. 
We were discussing Charlemagne’s em- 
pire-building and his ideal of a universal 
State, which should bring peace and order 
to the distracted world. The girls were 
easily led to go back to Alexander and 
Cesar for comparison. I ventured on 
Napoleon, who was really outside their 
range at that time, but some knew of him. 
It being war time, we paid our respects 
to the Pan-German dream of universal 
kultur and then passed on to Woodrow 
Wilson’s ideal of the League of Nations. 
The discussion of the world State became 
so interesting that our visitor joined in 
and we had a thoroughly socialized recita- 
tion. I hope that the members of the 
class remember that lesson as well as I 
do! 

Another lesson on _ internationalism 
which pleased me (there were no visitors 
to bear me witness of its success) oc- 
curred the other day in a discussion of 
Lehman’s picture of the siege of a city in 
the fourteenth century. I asked the ques- 
tion, “Why do not our cities have walls 
like those of the middle ages?” The mem- 
bers of the class were able to show how 
our national organization for protection 
had taken the place of the small units of 
the feudal period. They were much 
amused at the folly of a method which 
would have required New York and 
Philadelphia to build walls and maintain 
armies against each other. I then raised 
the question of the possible opinion of 
people two or three centuries from now 
as to the folly of nations arming against 
each other. After a long discussion the 
bell rang with one irreconcilable still 
holding out for the difference in language 
as an insuperable bar to a community of 
nations. 
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Miss Tuell, in her little book, “The 
Study of Nations,” has shown us in ad- 
mirable fashion how we may teach appre- 
ciation of the characteristics and contri- 
butions of other nations. Whether we 
follow her method or not we may accom- 
plish the purpose by taking some leaves 
out of her book. Ambassador Geddes, 
in a memorable address in Philadelphia 
recently, said that he considered the false 
teaching of history one of the greatest 
bars to the amity of nations. As a Scot, 
he said that it was drilled into him as a 
boy that the English were an ignorant, 
stupid, blundering, inferior race. But he 
humorously remarked that he got out of 
that opinion in spite of his bad start. 
Every nation has written some page of 
its history to glorify itself at the expense 
of another nation. We might give as 
examples the accounts in the older text- 
books of the American Revolution and 
the War of 1812. 

Next to World History in its impor- 
tance for our purpose is the study of cur- 
rent events. Whether this is taken as a 
separate course or as a continuing part of 
all courses in the social studies, it cannot 
fail, if interpreted by a teacher of broad 
interests, to impress the students with the 
importance of international questions. 
In fact, ever since the outbreak of the 
World War the current periodicals have 
been so filled with European news that 
it is hard to find time for national and 
local events. I happened to overhear two 
girls who were working the other day as 
a committee on our school bulletin board. 
“Now, what do you think o° that,” said 
one, “ ’most all we got is European news!” 
“That just shows,” replied her compan- 
ion, “what them foreigners can do!” 

Economics may be treated from a 
purely national point of view. But, 
again, the teacher who wishes to do so 
can make almost every topic international 
in scope. Take, for example, the conser- 
vation of natural resources. That used 
to be merely a question of whether or not 
we were going to make America’s material 
possessions serve the future generations 
of her own people. The last few years 
have shown us that it is perhaps the para- 
mount world issue. Ambassador Geddes, 
in the speech to which I have just re- 
ferred, said that in his opinion the ques- 
tions which would make or mar the peace 
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of the world in the future were connected 
with lumber, coal, and oil. Those who 
have attended the recent luncheons of the 
Foreign Policy Association must be im- 
pressed by that fact. The economic issues 
are the ones which are going to make us 
have to live in peace or commit national 
suicide. Communication, transportation, 
trade, corporations of international scope 
entangle our affairs so with those of other 
nations that we can no longer exist 
separately. 

Labor problems occupy a large place 
in any course in economics. They may 
be treated from a purely American point 
of view, but any broad consideration must 
lead at once to world questions: the in- 
ternational organizations of labor, the 
attempts of the socialist labor groups to 
bring about internationalism, immigra- 
tion, the effect of world markets upon 
employment, the racial elements in the 
present labor force, and many others. 

It would be better for our purpose if 
United States History could be taught 
as part of world history, and in some 
progressive schools that is being done. 
It is undoubtedly a mistake to do as Mr. 
Wells charges: establish a sort of intel- 
lectual Monroe Doctrine. However, there 
are so many purely national questions 
which must be understood in order to 
train for American citizenship that a sep- 
arate course is defensible. Such a course 
should, however, follow one in World 
History and contain constant cross-refer- 
ence to foreign affairs. 

The Monroe Doctrine itself is too often 
considered apart from the world situa- 
tion which brought it about. The Jack- 
sonian Period is usually treated as a curi- 
ous group of phenomena peculiar to our 
country, with no reference to the great 
democratic revolution proceeding at the 
same time in Europe. The wave of hu- 
manitarianism of the middle of the nine- 
teenth century is frequently not at all 
connected with the period of reform in 
England and France. A little care on the 
part of the teacher will show that our 
social development was but a part of a 
general movement. So, also, is it with 
the treatment of the industrial revolution, 
the financial panics, and a host of other 
things. 

I have already referred to the tendency 
which we share with all other nations to 
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attempt to twist history so as to make it 
appear to our advantage and to the dis- 
advantage of some other nation. It is 
strange that this had seemed to be neces- 
sary in order to feed our national pride. 
Are we not great enough, have we not 
enough to be proud of without claiming 
what is not ours? There is no harm in 
admitting some mistakes and failures. 
Our national pride should be based upon 
our real achievements, our contributions 
to the stream of world progress. What 
matters if the War of 1812 was not as 
glorious a success as we used to think it 
was? Did we not give to the world the 
cotton gin, the reaper, and the farm 
tractor? Did we not return the Chinese 
indemnity that it might be used for the 
education of young China? Has our 
charity not fed the starving of the whole 
world? Would that we had more world 
services to recount; but let us make the 
most of those we have, rather than of the 
aggrandizement which .we have secured 
at the expense of Mexico and Spain! 

In training world citizens, we must 
train them not only to be “historically 
minded,” but internationally minded. It 
is curious how fearful people are of the 
word “international”! I suppose that is 
because of its adoption by the socialists. 
There seems to be a feeling that one can- 
not be internationally minded without 
being in some way disloyal to one’s coun- 
try. It is as though it were to be said 
that if a man loved his city he must there- 
fore have no regard for his home. 
While, on the contrary, the more he loved 
and worked for his city the better his 
home would be cared for. 

In the teaching of civics, as in Amer- 
ican History, our first interest is, of 
course, to make good American citizens. 
Most of the time must be occupied in the 
accomplishment of that purpose. It is 
perfectly possible, however, to have inter- 
national interests in mind even there. 
Curiously enough, that was first im- 
pressed upon my mind by a small seventh- 
grade boy in a summer-school class. We 
were developing together the various com- 
munities to which we all belonged: the 
home, the school, the city, the State, the 
nation. When we seemed to stop there 
he insisted that the world was also our 
community, and we all agreed with him. 
The discussion of health leads to the 





question of foreign relations through 
quarantine against world epidemics, the 
inspection of immigrants, the difference 
in standards of living among immigrant 
groups. The study of municipal govern- 
ment is much enriched by comparisons 
with methods of sanitation, housing, 
transportation, and the like in European 
cities. The study of the work of Congress 
would not be complete without a discus- 
sion of the treaty-making power of the 
Senate and its predominant influence on 
our foreign relations. It would probably 
be unseemly for the teacher to point out 
the great need of training in world citi- 
zenship of candidates for the Senate! 

Above all things, we must teach the 
meaning of progress, both for national 
and for world citizenship. An apprecia- 
tion of the growth of ideas is the best 
preparation for an acceptance of growth 
and change in contemporary society. If 
we could only train up a generation who 
were expectant of change, and who wel- 
comed it when it is for the betterment of 
mankind, it would not matter what partic- 
ular ideas we tried to inculcate! In their 
day, which will not be ours, world prob- 
lems may have developed in a way entirely 
unforeseen by us. The important thing 
is that they should have open and sym- 
pathetic minds and should have acquired 
the habit of thinking internationally. 


“6 HAT a discovery I made one day, 
that the more I spent the more I 
grew, that it was as easy to occupy a large 
place and do much work as an obscure 
place to do little; and that in the winter 
in which I communicated all my results to 
classes, I was full of new thoughts. ' 
If a man knows the law, he may settle 
himself in a shanty in a pine forest, and 
men will and must find their way to him 
as readily as if he lived in the City Hall. 
‘ Penetrate to the bottom of the fact 
that draws you, although no newspaper, 
no poet, no man, has ever yet found life 
and beauty in that region, and presently 
when men are whispered by the gods to 
go and hunt in that direction, they shall 
find that they cannot get to the point 
which they would reach without passing 
over that highway which you have built. 
Your hermit’s lodge shall be the Holy 
City and the Fair of the whole world.” 
Ratpa Wapo Emerson. 





















PARTY PLATFORMS AND FOR- 
EIGN POLICIES 


FOREIGN POLICIES OF THE REPUB- 
LICAN PARTY 


(Note.—Following is the text of the sec- 
tions of the platform adopted by the Re- 
publican National Convention in Cleveland 
on June 11, 1924, dealing with the foreign 
policies which are advocated by the Repub- 
lican Party.) 


Permanent Court of Justice 


The Republican Party reaffirms its stand 
for agreement among the nations to prevent 
war and preserve peace. As an important 
step in this direction, we endorse the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice and favor 
the adherence of the United States to this 
tribunal, as recommended by President Cool- 
idge. This government has definitely refused 
membership in the League of Nations, and 
to assume any obligations under the Covenant 
of the League. On this we stand. 

While we are unwilling to enter into politi- 
“al commitments which would involve us in 
the conflict of European policies, it should be 
the purpose and high privilege of the United 
States to continue to co-operate with other 
nations in humanitarian efforts in accord- 
ance with our cherished traditions. 

The basic principles of our foreign policy 
must be independence without indifference 
to the rights and necessities of others and 
co-operation without entangling alliances. 
This policy, overwhelmingly approved by the 
people, has been vindicated since the end of 
the great war. 

America’s participation in world affairs 
under the administration of President Hard- 
ing and President Coolidge has demonstrated 
the wisdom and prudence of the national 
judgment. A most impressive example of the 
eapacity of the United States to serve the 
cause of world peace without political af- 
filiations was shown in the effective and 
beneficent work of the Dawes Commission 
toward the solution of the perplexing ques- 
tion of German reparations. 
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New Disarmament Conference 


The first conference of great powers in 
Washington called by President Harding ac. 
complished the limitation of armaments and 
the readjustment of the relations of the 
powers interested in the Far East. The con- 
ference resulted in an agreement to reduce 
armaments, relieved the competitive nations 
involved from the great burdens of taxation 
arising from the construction and mainten- 
ance of capital battleships, assured a new, 
broader and better understanding in the Far 
East; brought the assurance of peace in the 
region of the Pacific, and formally adopted 
the policy of the open door for trade and 
commerce in the great markets of the Far 
East. 

The historic conference paved the way to 
avert the danger of renewed hostilities in 
Europe, and to restore the necessary eco- 
nomic stability. While the military forces 
of America have been reduced to a peace 
footing, there has been an increase in the 
land and air forces abroad which constitutes 
a continual menace to the peace of the world 
and a bar to the return of prosperity. 

We firmly advocate the calling of a con- 
ference on the limitation of land forces, the 
use of submarines and poison gas, as pro- 
posed by President Coolidge, when, through 
the adoption of a permanent reparations 
plan, the conditions in Europe will make 
negotiations and co-operation opportune and 
posible. 


Treaties and Agreements 


By treaties of peace, safeguarding our 
rights and without derogating those of our 
former associates in army, the Republican 
Administration ended the war between this 
country and Germany and Austria. We have 
concluded and signed with other nations 
during the last three years more than fifty 
treaties and international agreements in the 
furtherance of peace and good will. 

New sanctions and new proofs of perma- 
nent accord have marked our relations with 
Latin America. The long-standing contro- 
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versy between Chile and Peru has been ad- 
vanced toward settlement by its submission 
to the President of the United States as ar- 
bitrator, and with the helpful co-operation 
of this country a treaty has been signed by 
the representatives of sixteen American re- 
publics, which will stabilize conditions on the 
American continent and minimize the oppor- 
tunities for war. 

Our difficulties with Mexico have happily 
yielded to a most friendly adjustment. 
Mutual confidence has been restored and a 
pathway for that friendlines and helpfulness 
which should exist between this government 
and the government of our neighboring re- 
public has been marked. Agreements have 
been entered into for the determination by 
judicial commissions of the claims of the 
citizens of each country against the re- 
spective governments. We can confidently 
look forward to more permanent and more 
stable relations with this republic that 
joins for so many miles our southern border. 


Policy of Practical Aid 


Our policy, now well defined, of giving 
practical aid to other peoples without as- 
suming political obligations has been con- 
spicuously demonstrated. The ready and 
generous response of America to the needs of 
Japan gave evidence of our helpful interest 
in the welfare of the distressed in other 
lands. 

The work of our representatives in dealing 
with subjects of such universal concern as 
the traffic in women and children, the pro- 
duction and distribation of narcotic drugs, 
the sale of arms, and in matters affecting 
public health and morals, demonstrated that 
we can effectively do our part for humanity 
and civilization without forfeiting, limiting, 
or restricting our national freedom of action. 

The American people do cherish their in- 
dependence, but their sense of duty to all 
mankind will ever prompt them to give their 
support, service, and leadership to every 
cause which makes for peace and amity 
among the nations of the world. 


Foreign Debts 


In the fulfillment of our solmen pledge in 
the national platform of 1920, we have stead- 
fastly refused to consider the cancellation of 
foreign debts. Our attitude has not been that 
of an oppressive creditor seeking immediate 
return and ignoring existing financial con- 
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ditions, but has been based on the conviction 
that a moral obligation such as was incurred 
should not be disregarded. 

We stand for settlements with all debtor 
countries similar in character to our debt 
agreement with Great Britain. That settle- 
ment, achieved under a Republican Admin- 
istration, was the greatest international 
financial transaction in the history of the 
world. Under the terms of the agreement 
the United States now receives an annual 
return upon $4,600,000,000 owing to us by 
Great Britain, with a definite obligation of 
ultimate payment in full. 

The justness of the basis employed has 
been formally recognized by other debtor 
nations. 

Great nations cannot recognize or admit 
the principle of repudiation. To do so would 
undermine the integrity essential for interna- 
tional trade, commerce, and credit. Thirty- 
five per cent of the total foreign debt is now 
in process of liquidation. 


The Tariff 


We reaffirm our belief in the protective 
tariff to extend needed protection to our 
productive industries. We believe in pro- 
tection as a national policy, with due and 
equal regard to all sections and to agricul- 
ture, industries, and occupations. It is only 
by adherence to such a policy that the well- 
being of the consumers can be safeguarded 
and that there can be assured to American 
agriculture, to American labor, and to Ameri- 
can manufacturers a return to perpetuate 
American standards of life. A _ protective 
tariff is designed to support the high Ameri- 
can economic level of life for the average 
family and to prevent a lowering to the levels 
of economic life prevailing in other lands. 

It is the history of the nation that the pro- 
tective tariff system has ever justified itself 
by restoring confidence, promoting industrial 
activity and employment, enormously in- 
creasing our purchasing power, and bringing 
increased prosperity to all our people. 

The tariff protection to our industry works 
for increased consumption of domestic agri- 
cultural products by an employed population 
instead of one unable to purchase the neces- 
sities of life. Without the strict maintenanec 
of the tariff principle, our farmers will need 
always to compete with cheap lands and 
cheap labor abroad and with lower standards 
of living. 
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The enormous value of the protective prin- 
ciple has once more been demonstrated by 
the emergency tariff act of 1921 and the 
tariff act of 1922. 

We assert our belief in the elastic provision 
adopted by Congress in the tariff act of 1922, 
providing for a method of readjusting the 
tariff rates and the classifications in order 
to meet changing economic conditions when 
such changed conditions are brought to the 
attention of the President by complaint or 
application. 

We believe that the power to increase or 
decrease any rate of duty provided in the 
tariff furnishes a safeguard on the one hand, 
against excessive taxes, and, on the other 
hand, against too high customs charges. 

The wise provisions of this section of the 
tariff act afford ample opportunity for tariff 
duties to be adjusted after a hearing, in order 
that they may cover the actual differences 
in the cost of production in the United States 
and the principal competing countries of the 
world. 

We also believe that the application of this 
provision of the tariff act will contribute to 
business stability by making unnecessary 
general disturbances which are usually inci- 
dent to general tariff revision. 


FOREIGN POLICIES OF THE DEMO. 
CRATIC PARTY 
(Note.—The sections of the Democratic 
platform, as adopted in New York City, June 


28, 1924, referring to our foreign policies, are 
as follows:) 


War 


War is a relic of barbarism and it is justi- 
fiable only as a measure of defense. 

In the event of war in which the man 
power of the nation is drafted, all other re- 
sources should likewise be drafted. This 
will tend to discourage war by depriving it 
of its profits. 


Disarmament, War Referendum, and National 
Defense 

We demand a strict and sweeping reduc- 
tion of armaments by land and sea, so that 
there shall be no competitive military pro- 
gram or naval building. Until agreements 
to this end have been made, we advocate an 
army and navy adequate for our national 
safety. 

Our government should secure a joint 
agreement with all nations for world dis- 
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armament and also for a reference of war, 
except in case of actual or threatened attack. 

Those who must furnish the blood and bear 
the burdens imposed by war should, when- 
ever possible, be consulted before this su- 
preme sacrifice is required of them. 


League of Nations 


The Democratic Party pledges all its ener- 
gies to the outlawing of the whole war sys- 
tem. We refuse to believe that the whole- 
sale slaughter of human beings on the bat- 
tlefield is any more necessary to man’s high- 
est development than is killing by individuals. 

The only hope for world peace and for eco- 
nomic recovery lies in the organized efforts 
of sovereign nations co-operating to remove 
the causes of war and to substitute law and 
order for violence. 

Under Democratic leadership a practical 
plan was devised under which 54 nations are 
now operating and which has for its funda- 
mental purpose the free co-operation of all 
nations in the work of peace. 

The Government of the United States for 
the last four years has had no foreign policy, 
and consequently it has delayed the restora- 
tion of the political and economic agencies of 
the world. It has impaired our self-respect 
at home and injured our prestige abroad. It 
has curtailed our foreign markets and ruined 
our agricultural prices. 

It is of supreme importance to civilization 
and to mankind that America be placed and 
kept on the right side of the greatest moral 
question of all time, and therefore the Demo- 
cratic Party renews its declaration of confi- 
dence in the ideals of world peace, the League 
of Nations and the World Court of Justice 
as together constituting the supreme effort 
of the statesmanship and religious conviction 
of our time to organize the world for peace. 
Further, the Democratic Party declared that 
it will be the purpose of the next administra- 
tion to do all in its power to secure for our 
country that moral leadership in the family 
of nations which, in the providence of God, 
has been so clearly marked out for it. There 
is no substitute for the League of Nations as 
an agency working for peace; therefore we 
believe that, in the interest of permanent 
peace, and in the lifting of the great burdens 
of war from the backs of the people, and in 
order to establish a permanent foreign policy 
on these supreme questions, not subject to 
change with change of party administrations, 
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it is desirable, wise, and necessary to lift this 
question out of party politics, and to that end 
to take the sense of the American people at 
a referendum election, advisory to the gov- 
ernment, to be held officially, under act of 
Congress, free from all other questions and 
candidacies, after ample time for full con- 
sideration and discussion, throughout the 
country, upon the question, in substance, as 
follows : 

“Shall the United States become a member 
of the League of Nations upon such reserva- 
tions or amendments to the covenant of the 
League as the President and the Senate of 
the United States may agree upon? 

“Immediately upon an affirmative vote we 
will carry out such mandate.” 


Asiatic Immigration 


We pledge ourselves to maintain our estab- 
lished position in favor of the exclusion of 
Asiatic immigration. 


Armenia and the Lausanne Treaty 


We condemn the Lausanne Treaty. It bar- 
ters legitimate American rights and betrays 
Armenia for the Chester oil concession. 

We favor the protection of American rights 
in Turkey and the fulfillment of President 
Wilson’s arbitral award respecting Armenia. 


Republic of Greece 


We welcome to the sisterhood of republics 
the ancient land of Greece, which gave to 
our party its priceless name. We extend to 
her government and people our cordial good 
wishes. 


MR. LA FOLLETTE’S FOREIGN 
POLICIES 


Mr. La Follette’s foreign policies consti- 
tute article fourteen of his faith as adopted 
in Cleveland, Ohio, July 4. This article is 
as follows: 


We denounce the mercenary system of de- 
graded foreign policy under recent adminis- 
trations in the interests of financial imperial- 
ists, oil monopolists, and international bank- 
ers, which has at times degraded our State 
Department from its high service as a strong 
and kindly intermediary of defenseless gov- 
ernments to a trading outpost for those in- 
terests and concession seekers engaged in the 
exploitation of weaker nations, as contrary 
to the will of the American people, destruc- 
tive of domestic development, and provoca- 
tive of war. We favor an active foreign 
policy to bring about a revision of the Ver- 
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sailles Treaty in accordance with the terms 
of the armistice and to promote firm treaty 
agreements with all nations to outlaw wars, 
abolish conscription, drastically reduce land, 
air, and naval armaments, and guarantee 
public referendums on peace and war. 

In supporting this program we are apply- 
ing to the needs of today the fundamental 
principles of American democracy, opposing 
equally the dictatorship of plutocracy and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

We appeal to all Americans without regard 
to partisan affiliation, and we raise the stand- 
ards of our faith, so that all of like purpose 
may rally and march in this campaign under 
the banners of progressive union. 

The nation may grow rich in the vision of 
greed. The nation will grow great in the 
vision of service. 


THE LEAGUE TREATY OF MUTUAL 
ASSISTANCE AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Nore.—Following is the text of (1) the 
treaty of mutual assistance, submitted to the 
United States by the Secretary General of 
the League of Nations; and (2) the reply of 
the Department of State.) 


TEXT OF THE TREATY OF MUTUAL 
ASSISTANCE 


Preamble 


Pact of Non-aggression——The High Con- 
tracting Parties, being desirous of establish- 
ing the general lines of a scheme of mutual 
assistance with a view to facilitate the appli- 
cation of Articles X and XVI of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, and of a re- 
duction or limitation of national armaments 
in accordance with Article VIII of the Cove- 
nant “to the lowest point consistent with 
national safety and the enforcement by com- 
mon action of international obligations,” 
agree to the following provisions: 


Article 1 


The High Contracting Parties solemnly de- 
clare that aggressive war is an international 
crime and severally undertake that no one 
of them will be guilty of its commission. 

A war sha!] not be considered as a war 
of aggression if waged by a State which is 
party to a dispute and has accepted the 
unanimous recommendation of the Council, 
the verdict of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, or an arbitral award 


against a High Contracting Party which has 
not accepted it, provided, however, that the 
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first State does not intend to violate the 
political independence or the territorial in- 
tegrity of the High Contracting Party. 


Article 2 


General Assistance.—The High Contracting 
Parties, jointly and severally, undertake to 
furnish assistance, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Present Treaty, to any one 
of their number should the latter be the 
object of a war of aggression, provided that 
it has conformed to the provisions of the 
present Treaty regarding the reduction or 
limitation of armaments. 


Article 3 


In the event of one of the High Contract- 
ing Parties being of opinion that the arma- 
ments of any other High Contracting Party 
are in excess of the limits fixed for the latter 
High Contracting Party under the provisions 
of the present Treaty, or in the event of it 
having cause to apprehend an outbreak of 
hostilities, either on account of the aggressive 
policy or preparations of any State party or 
not to the present Treaty, it may inform the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
that it is threatened with aggression, and the 
Secretary-General shall forthwith summon 
the Council. 

The Council, if it is of opinion that there 
is reasonable ground for thinking that a 
menace of aggression has arisen, may take 
all necessary measures to remove such men- 
ace, and in particular, if the Council thinks 
right, those indicated in sub-paragraphs (a), 
(b), (ec), (d), and (e) of the second para- 
graph of Article 5 of the present Treaty. 

The High Contracting Parties which have 
been denounced and those which have stated 
themselves to be the object of a threat of 
aggression shall be considered as especially 
interested and shall therefore be invited to 
send representatives to the Council in con- 
formity with Articles IV, XV and XVII of 
the Covenant. The vote of their representa 
tives shall, however, not be reckoned when 
calculating unanimity. 


Article 4 


In the event of one or more of the High 
Contracting Parties becoming engaged in hos- 
tilities, the Council of the League of Nations 
shall decide, within four days of notification 
being addressed to the Secretary-General, 
which of the High Contracting Parties are 
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the objects of aggression and whether they 
are entitled to claim the assistance provided 
under the Treaty. 

The High Contracting Parties undertake 
that they will accept such a decision by the 
Council of the League of Nations. 

The High Contracting Parties engaged in 
hostilities shall be regarded as_ especially 
interested, and shall therefore be invited 
to send representatives to the Council (within 
the terms of Articles IV, XIII and XVII of 
the Covenant), the vote of their representa- 
tives not being reckoned when calculating 
unanimity; the same shall apply to States 
signatory to any partial agreements involved 
on behalf of either of the two belligerents, 
unless the remaining Members of the Council 
shall decide otherwise. 


Article 5 


The High Contracting Parties undertake 
to furnish one another mutually with assist- 
ance in the cases referred to in Article 2 
of the Treaty in the form determined by the 
Council of the League of Nations as the most 
effective, and to take all appropriate measures 
without delay in the order of urgency de- 
manded by the circumstances. 

In particular, the Council may: 

(a) Decide to apply immediately to the 
aggressor State the economic sanctions con- 
templated by Article XVI of the Covenant, 
the Members of the League not signatory to 
the present Treaty not being, however, bound 
by this decision, except in the case where 
the State attacked is entitled to avail itself 
of the Articles of the Covenant; 

(b) Invoke by name the High Contracting 
Parties whose assistance it requires. No 
High Contracting Party situated in a conti- 
nent other than that in which operations 
will take place shall, in principle, be re- 
quired to co-operate in military, naval or air 
operations ; 

(c) Determine the forces which each State 
furnishing assistance shall place at its dis- 
posat ; 

(d) Prescribe all necessary measures for 
securing priority for the communications and 
transport connected with the operations. 

(e) Prepare a plan for financial co-opera- 
tion among the High Contracting Parties with 
a view to providing for the State attacked 
and for the States furnishing assistance the 
funds which they require for the operations; 

(f) Appoint the Higher Command and 
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establish the object and the nature of his 
duty. 

The representatives of States recognized as 
aggressors under the provisions of Article 4 
of the Treaty shall not take part in the de- 
liberations of the Council specified in this 
Article. The High Contracting Parties who 
are required by the Council to furnish assist- 
ance, in accordance with sub-paragraph (bd), 
shall, on the other hand, be considered as 
especially interested, and, as such, shall be 
invited to send representatives, unless they 
are already represented, to the deliberations 
specified in sub-paragraphs (c), (d), (e) and 
(f). 

Article 6 


Complementary Defensive Agreements.— 
For the purpose of rendering the general as- 
sistance mentioned in Articles 2, 3, and 5 im- 
mediately effective, the High Contracting 
Parties may conclude, either as between two 
of them or as between a larger number, agree- 
ments complementary to the present Treaty 
exclusively for the purpose of their mutual 
defense and intended solely to facilitate the 
carrying out of the measures prescribed in 
this Treaty, determining in advance the assis- 
tance which they would give each other in 
the event of any act of aggression. 

Such agreements may, if the High Con- 
tracting Parties interested so desire, be ne- 
gotiated and concluded under the auspices 
of the League of Nations. 


Article 7 


Complementary ‘agreements, as defined in 
Article 6 shall, before being registered, be 
examined by the Council with a view to de- 
ciding whether they are in accordance with 
the principles of their Treaty and of the 
Covenant. 

In particular, the Council shall consider if 
the cases of aggression contemplated in these 
agreements come within the scope of Article 
2 and are of a nature to give rise to an obli- 
gation to give assistance on the part of the 
other High Contracting Parties. The Council 
Imay, if necessary, suggest changes in the 
texts of agreements submitted to it. 

When recognized, the agreements shall be 
registered in conformity with Article XVIII 
of the Covenant. They shall be regarded as 
complementary to the present Treaty, and 
shall in no way limit the general obligations 
of the High Contracting Parties nor the 
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sanctions contemplated against the aggressor 
State under the terms of this Treaty. 

They will be open to any other High Con- 
tracting Party with the consent of the signa- 
tory States. 

Article 8 


The States parties to complementary agree- 
ments may undertake in any such agreements 
to put into immediate execution, in the cases 
of aggression contemplated in them, the plan 
of assistance agreed upon. In this case they 
shall inform the Council of the League of 
Nations, without delay, concerning the meas- 
ures which they have taken to ensure the 
execution of such agreements. 

Subject to the terms of the previous para- 
graph, the provisions of Articles 4 and 5 
above shall also come into force both in the 
cases contemplated in the complementary 
agreements and in such other cases as are 
provided for in Article 2 but are not covered 
by the agreements. 


Article 9 


Demilitarized Zones.—In order to facilitate 
the application of the present Treaty, any 
High Contracting Party may negotiate, 
through the agency of the Council, with one 
or more neighboring countries for the estab- 
lishment of demilitarized zones. 

The Council, with the co-operation of the 
representatives of the Parties interested, 
acting as Members within the terms of Article 
IV of the Covenant, shall previously ensure 
that the establishment of the demilitarized 
zone asked for does not call for unilateral 
sacrifices from the military point of view 
on the part of the High Contracting Parties 
interested. 

Article 10 


Cost of Intervention.—The High Contract- 
ing Parties agree that the whole cost of any 
military, naval or air operations which are 
undertaken under the terms of the present 
Treaty and of the supplementary partial 
agreements, including the reparation of all 
material damage caused by operations of war, 
shall be borne by the aggressor State up to 
the extreme limits of its financial capacity. 

The amount payable under this Article by 
the aggressor shall, to such an extent as may 
be determined by the Council of the League, 
be a first charge on the whole of the assets 
and revenues of the State. Any repayment 
by that State in respect to the principal 
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money and interest of any loan, internal or 
external, issued by it directly or indirectly 
during the war shall be suspended until the 
amount due for cost and reparations is dis- 
charged in full. 

Article 11 


Disarmament.— The High Contracting 
Parties, in view of the security furnished 
them by this Treaty and the limitations to 
which they have consented in other interna- 
tional treaties, undertake to inform the Coun- 
cil of the League of the reduction or limita- 
tion of armaments which they consider pro- 
portionate to the security furnished by the 
general Treaty or by the defensive agree- 
ments complementary to the general Treaty. 

The High Contracting Parties undertake 
to co-operate in the preparation of any gen- 
eral plan of reduction of armaments which 
the Council of the League of Nations, taking 
into account the information provided by the 
High Contracting Parties, may propose under 
the terms of Article VIII of the Covenant. 

This plan should be submitted for consider- 
ation and approved by the Governments, and, 
when approved by them, will be the basis of 
the reduction contemplated in Article 2 of this 
Treaty. 

The High Contracting Parties undertake to 
earry out this reduction within a period of 
two years from the date of the adoption of 
this plan. 

The High Contracting Parties undertake, 
in accordance with the provisions of Article 
VIII, paragraph 4, of the Covenant, to make 
no further increase in their armaments, 
when thus reduced, without the consent of 
the Council. 

Article 12 

The High Contracting Parties undertake 
to furnish to the military or other delegates 
of the League such information with regard 
to their armaments as the Council may re- 
quest. 

Article 13 

The High Contracting Parties agree that 
the armaments determined for each of them, 
in accordance with the present Treaty, shall 
be subject to revision every five years, begin- 
ning from the date of the entry into force 
of this Treaty. 

Article 14 
for Treaties.— 


Reservation Existing 


Nothing in the present Treaty shall affect the 
rights and obligations resulting from the 
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provisions of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations or of the Treaties of Peace signed 
in 1919 and 1920 at Versailles, Neuilly, Saint 
Germain and Trianon, or from the pro- 
visions of treaties or agreements registered 
with the League of Nations and published by 
it at the date of the first coming into force 
of the present Treaty as regards the signa- 
tory or beneficiary Powers of the said 
Treaties or agreements. 


Article 15 


Compulsory Jurisdiction of the Court— 
The High Contracting Parties recognize from 
today as ipso facto obligatory, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice with regard to the interpretation of 
the present Treaty. 


Article 16 


Signature, Adhesion, Ratification, Denunci- 
ation.—The present Treaty shall remain open 
for the signature of all States Members of the 
League of Nations or mentioned in the Annex 
to the Covenant. 

States not Members shall be entitled to 
adhere with the consent of two-thirds of the 
High Contracting Parties with regard to 
whom the Treaty has come into force. 


Article 17 


Any State may, with the consent of the 
Council of the League, notify its conditional 
or partial adherence to the provisions of this 
Treaty, provided always that such State has 
reduced or is prepared to reduce its arma- 
ments in conformity with the provisions of 
this Treaty. 

Article 18 


The present Treaty shall be ratified and 
the instruments of ratification shall be de- 
posited as soon as possible at the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations. 

It shall come into force: 

In Europe when it shall have been ratified 
by five States, of which three shall be per- 
manently represented on the Council; 

In Asia when it shall have been ratified 
by two States, one of which shall be perma- 
nently represented on the Council; 

In North America when ratified by the 
United States of America; 

In Central America and the West Indies 
when ratified by one State in the West Indies 
and two in Central America ; 

In South America when ratified by four 
States ; 
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In Africa and Oceania when ratified by two 
States. 

With regard to the High Contracting 
Parties which may subsequently ratify the 
Treaty, it will come into force at the date of 
the deposit of the instrument. The Secre- 
tariat will immediately communicate a certi- 
fied copy of the instruments of ratification 
received to all the signatory Powers. 

It remains understood that the rights 
stipulated under Articles 2, 3, 5, 6 and 8 of 
this Treaty will not come into force for each 
High Contracting Party until the Council has 
certified that the said High Contracting Party 
has reduced its armaments in conformity 
with the present Treaty or has adopted the 
necessary measures to ensure the execution 
of this reduction, within two years of the 
acceptance by the said High Contracting 
Party of the plan of reduction or limitation 
of armaments. 

Article 19 


The present Treaty shall remain in force 
for a period of fifteen years from the date 
of its first entry into force. 

After this period, it will be prolonged auto- 
matically for the States which have not de- 
nounced it. 

If, however, one of the States referred to 
in Article 18 denounces the present Treaty, 
the Treaty shall cease to exist as from the 
date on which denunciation takes effect. 

This denunciation shall be made to the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations, which 
shall, without delay, notify all the Powers 
bound by the present Treaty. 

The denunciation shall take effect twelve 
months after the date on which notification 
has been communicated to the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations. 

When the period of fifteen years, referred 
to in the first paragraph of the present 
Article has elapsed, or when one of the de- 
nunciations made in the conditions deter- 
mined above takes place, if operations under- 
taken in application of Article 5 of the pres- 
ent Treaty are in progress, the Treaty shall 
remain in force until peace has been com- 
pletely re-established. 


REPLY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 
JUNE 16, 1924. 
The Honorable Hueu S. Grsson, 
American Minister, Berne. 
Sm: I enclose, for transmission by you in 
the usual manner, a communication to the 
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Secretary General of the League of Nations, 
in reply to one addressed by him on January 
9, 1924, to the Secretary of State, requesting, 
in conformity with a direction of the Council 
of the League, the views of the Government 
of the United States as a government not a 
member of the League of Nations, respecting 
a draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

For the Secretary of State: 

JosEePH C. GREW. 


[Enclosure] 


The Secretary of State of the United States 
of America has the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of a communication of the Secretary 
General of the League of Nations, submitting, 
by direction of the Council of the League of 
Nations, the draft Treaty of Mutual Assist- 
ance, proposed by the Third Committee to 
the Fourth Assembly, and requesting the ex- 
pression of the views of the Government of 
the United States. 

In reply it may be said that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is most desirous 
that appropriate agreements should be 
reached to limit armament and thus to reduce 
the heavy burdens of expenditure caused by 
unnecessary and competitive outlays in pro- 
viding facilities and munitions of war. The 
desire and purpose of this government were 
fully manifested when the great military and 
naval powers were invited by the President 
of the United States to send representatives 
to meet in conference at Washington in 1921, 
for the purpose of considering the limitation 
of armament. While that conference resulted 
in the conclusion of an important naval treaty 
between the United States of America, the 
British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan for 
the limitation of capital fighting ships, it 
was found to be impossible to obtain an 
agreement for the limitation of the tonnage 
of auxiliary naval craft or to make any prog- 
ress in the direction of limitation of land 
forces. The Government of the United States, 
having reduced its own armament, continues 
to cherish the hope that the desired result 
in the case of other powers may be achieved, 
and it notes with keen and sympathetic in- 
terest every endeavor to that end. In this 
spirit the draft treaty submitted has been 
carefully considered. 

It appears from the preamble of the treaty 
that it has been formulated with the desire 
“of establishing the general lines of a 
scheme of mutual assistance with a view to 
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facilitate the application of Articles 10 and 
16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
and of a reduction or limitation of national 
armaments in accordance with Article 8 of 
the Covenant “to the lowest point consistent 
with national safety and the enforcement 
by common action of international obliga- 
tions.” 
The following provisions of the 
treaty may be especially noted: 
(Here the Department quotes Articles 2, 
3, 4, and 5, of the proposed treaty. 
Without attempting an analysis of these 
provisions, or of other provisions of the draft 
treaty, it is quite apparent that its funda- 
mental principle is to provide guarantees of 
mutual assistance and to establish the com- 
petency of the Council of the League of 
Nations with respect to the decisions contem- 
plated, and, in view of the constitutional 
organization of this government and of the 
fact that the United States is not a member 
of the League of Nations, this government 
would find it impossible to give its adherence. 
The Government of the United States has 
not failed to note that under Article 17 of 
the draft treaty “Any State may, with the 
consent of the Council of the League, notify 
its conditional or partial adherence to the 
provisions of this treaty, provided always 
that such State has reduced or is prepared to 
reduce its armaments in conformity with 
the provisions of this treaty,” but it would 
not serve a useful purpose to consider the 
question of a conditional or partial adher- 
ence on the part of the Government of the 
United States when the conditions imposed 
would of necessity be of such a character as 


draft 


to deprive adherence of any substantial 
effect. 

Department of State, Washington, June 
16, 1924. 


CANADA AND THE LAUSANNE 
CONFERENCE 


(Note.—The British Government has is- 
sued, as a White Paper (Cmd. 2146), the cor- 
respondence between it and the Canadian 
Government on the subject of the settlement 
with Turkey, effected at Lausanne. Follow- 
ing are some significant portions of this 
correspondence. ) 


Invitation to Canada 


The correspondence opens with the follow- 
ing telegram, sent on October 27, 1922, by 
the Duke of Devonshire, Secretary of State 
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for the Colonies, to the Governor-General of 
Canada, for the Prime Minister of Canada: 


Yesterday invitations were sent by govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France, and Italy 
to the Japanese, Rumanian, Jugoslav, Greek, 
and Turkish governments (both of Constan- 
tinople and of Angora) to send representa- 
tives to Lausanne, November 13, to conclude 
treaty te end war in east, which would re- 
place Treaty of Sévres, Russian Soviet Goy- 
ernment and Bulgarian Government also be- 
ing invited to send to Lausanne, at a date to 
be fixed, representatives to take part in dis- 
cussions on questions of the Straits, which 
the conference wiil undertake at a later 
stage. Inquiry is also being addressed by 
the three governments to the Government of 
the United States, expressing hope that they 
will permit United States representatives to 
be present during Lausanne negotiations, in 
a capacity similar to that in which United 
States representative was present during ne- 
gotiations at San Remo, in 1920, or to take 
more active part in the _ negotiations, 
especially on question of the Straits. 

According to arrangements agreed upon 
with French and Italian governments, each 
government will be represented at Lausanne 
by two plenipotentiaries. Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs will personally act as 
chief British plenipotentiary, and it is pro- 
posed that he should be accompanied by 
British High Commissioner at Constanti- 
nople. Dominion governments will be kept 
informed from time to time of the general 
lines of policy on which British plenipo- 
tentiaries propose to proceed, and of the 
course of negotiations, and, as in case of 
the other treaties arising out of the peace 
settlement, they will of course be invited to 
sign new treaty and any separate instruments 
regulating status of the Straits. 

His Majesty’s Government trusts that this 
procedure will be in accordanee with wishes 
of your government. 

British plenipotentiaries are fully ac- 
quainted with the imperial aspect of the 
problem and with the keen interest taken by 
the Dominion governments in its solution. 
Similar telegram sent to other Prime Minis- 
ters. 


Canadian Reservation 


On October 31 the Governor-General trans- 
mitted the following reply to the Secretary 
of State from the Prime Minister of Canada 
(Mr. Mackenzie King) : 


Our government has no exception to take 
to the course pursued by His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment with respect to the conclusion of & 
treaty to end the war in the Near East. AS, 
however, it is proposed to keep our govern- 
ment informed from time to time of the 
general lines of policy on which British 
plenipotentiaries propose to proceed and of 
the course of the negotiations, and to invite 
us to sign a new treaty and any separate 
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instrument regulating the status of the 
Straits, we deem it advisable to avail our- 
selves of the earliest opportunity to inform 
His Majesty’s Government that in our 
opinion extent to which Canada may be held 
to be bound by the proceedings of the con- 
ference or by the provisions of any treaty or 
other instrument arising out of the same is 
necessarily a matter for the Parliament of 
Canada to decide, and that the rights and 
powers of our Parliament in these particulars 
must not be held to be affected, by implica- 
tion or otherwise, in virtue of information 
with which our government may be sup- 
plied. 


Through the medium of the Secretary of 
State and the Governor-General, the Prime 
Minister (Mr. Bonar Law) sent the follow- 
ing telegram to the Canadian Prime Minister, 
under date of November 16: 


I brought your message of October 31, as 
to Lausanne Conference, before Cabinet to- 
day. We fully understand that it is the de- 
sire of Canadian Government that any treaty 
with Turkey which may result from confer- 
ence should be submitted to Canadian Parlia- 
ment for approval before His Majesty is ad- 
vised to ratify it. It is our most earnest de- 
sire that you should be kept fully informed 
of the developments of the conference and we 
shall endeavor to send you full details. 


Through the Governor-General the Ca- 
nadian Prime Minister telegraphed: 


November 24.—Your Grace’s message of 
November 16, in reply to mine of October 31, 
concerning Lausanne Conference, was care- 
fully considered by our Cabinet today. We 
feel that purport of my message of October 31 
has not been correctly interpreted or under- 
stood. Our government has not expressed a 
desire to have any treaty with Turkey which 
may result from conference submitted to Ca- 
nadian Parliament for approval before His 
Majesty is advised to ratify it, nor do we 
wish to be understood as preferring any such 
request. My message was intended to make 
clear that we had no exception to take to 
Canada not being invited to be represented 
at the conference; but, inasmuch as we had 
been informed that we would be invited to 
sign a new treaty and any separate instru- 
ment regulating status of Straits, we wished 
to make it perfectly clear that in our opinion 
extent to which Canada may be held to be 
bound by the proceedings of conference or by 
provisions of any treaty or other instrument 
arising out of the same was necessarily a 
matter for the Parliament of Canada to de- 
cide. We deem it of utmost importance that 
there should be no misunderstanding as to 
our position with respect to Canada’s obliga- 
tions in this and kindred matters. In our 
opinion, Parliament will desire, as respects 
treaty with Turkey and any other instru- 
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ments arising out of Lausanne Conference, to 
reserve to itself the right to decide, upon the 
merits of the case, what action on the part 
of people of Canada is right and proper. In 
this connection we shall be pleased to have 
authority to place before Parliament all the 
information with which we may from time 
to time be supplied. 


British Cabinet’s Position 


The Secretary of State on December 8 
sent the following telegram for transmission 
to the Canadian Prime Minister: 


Treaty with Turkey.—Our message of No- 
vember 16 was framed on assumption that 
Canadian Government would wish to follow 
procedure adopted in case of peace treaties 
with Germany, Austria, and Bulgaria. I am 
sorry if your telegram of October 31 was not 
fully understood here. As you say, it is most 
important that there should be no misunder- 
standing on so important a question. May I 
therefore set our position as it appears to us? 
It is this: Any treaty resulting from Lau- 
sanne Conference will, of course, replace 
Treaty of Sévres, and until it comes into 
force a state of war between the British 
Empire and Turkey will technically continue. 
The treaty must, therefore, be binding on the 
whole empire when ratified. It remains to 
be seen whether there will be successful issue 
to Lausanne Conference, but if there is we 
should much prefer that any new treaty 
should follow Paris precedent and include 
signatures on behalf of all the dominions. 
Do I gather from your telegram that the Ca- 
nadian Government are not averse from 
procedure proposed as regards signature of 
new treaty and of any separate instrument 
regarding Straits, but wish to make it clear 
that should anything in treaty or instrument 
be held to impose any serious international 
obligation on Canada, as part of the British 
Empire, it cannot be considered binding on 
Canada, until approved by Parliament? If 
so, it does not appear to us that procedure 
which you propose is essentially different 
from that which we should adopt in relation 
to Parliament here, if contingency contem- 
plated should arise. In any event, should 
legislation be required to give effect to tech- 
nical provisions of treaty, this would pre- 
sumably necessitate its submission to Par- 
liament in Canada as here. 

As regards last sentence of your telegram, 
would it not be well to wait until it is known 
whether the Lausanne Conference results in 
signature of a treaty or treaties, and then lay 
instruments themselves before Parliament? 
I do not think that it would be possible to 
publish any of the telegrams now being sent 
to you concerning proceedings at Lausanne, 
seeing that they often contain records of 
confidential interviews and impressions and 
other material intended only for private in- 
formation. 
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Canadian Reply 


On December 31 the Governor-General sent 
the following telegram from the Canadian 
Prime Minister: 


Treaty with Turkey.—Your Grace's tele- 
gram of December 8 begins: “Our message 
of November 16 was framed on the assump- 
tion that Canadian Government would wish 
to follow the procedure adopted in the case 
of the treaties with Germany, Austria, and 
Bulgaria.” 

Procedure referred to is, we understand, 
that adopted with respect to Paris Peace 
Conference, and followed later with respect 
to Washington Conference on the Limitation 
of Armament. As regards Canada’s partici- 
pation, there were in that procedure four sep- 
arate, distinct, and essential stages: 

1. Direct representation of Canada at the 
conference at which treaties were drafted 
and participation in the proceedings of the 
conferences by Canada’s representatives, each 
representative holding a full power, signed 
by His Majesty the King, in the form of let- 
ters patent, authorizing him to sign “for and 
in the name of His Majesty the King, in re- 
spect of the Dominion of Canada,” any 
treaties, conventions, or agreements. that 
might tend to the attainment of the object of 
the conference, the Canadian Government 
having by order in council, sanctioned is- 
suance of these full powers by His Majesty. 

2. Formal signing of the treaties on behalf 
of Canada by the plenipotentiaries named. 

3. Approval by the Parliament of Canada 
of the treaties thus signed on behalf of Can- 
ada. 

4. Assent of the Government of Canada to 
the final act of ratification by His Majesty 
the King of the treaty signed on behalf of 
Canada approved by Parliament of Canada. 

Your Grace is quite right in assuming that, 
as regards the treaties in which Canada is 
supposed to have a direct or immediate in- 
terest, the procedure here outlined is the one 
which our government would wish to follow. 
In the case of main political treaties con- 
cluded since the war, the general rule seems 
to have been followed that, wherever the 
dominions could be said to have a direct or 
immediate interest, the procedure was shaped 
to include their participation and signature 
of the proceedings. That in the case of the 
Conference at Lausanne a like procedure has 
not been followed with respect to representa- 
tion and participation by Canada has been 
regarded by us as evidence that, in the 
opinion of the countries by whom invitations 
to the Conference at Lausanne were extended, 
Canada could not have been believed to have 
the direct and immediate interest which she 
was supposed to have in the conferences at 
Versailles and Washington. 

To the course pursued with respect to the 
Lausanne Conference we have, as mentioned 
in my telegram of October 31, no exception 
to take. As regards the procedure, however, 
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it must be apparent that, quite apart from 
any action or representation on the part of 
the Government of Canada, a different pro- 
cedure has been followed in the case of the 
present Conference at Lausanne to that fol- 
lowed at Versailles and Washington. In go 
far as one stage in procedure is necessarily 
dependent upon the stage preceding, it is 
difficult to see how a like procedure can be 
followed. Canada has not been invited to 
send representatives to the Lausanne Con- 
ference, and has not participated in the pro- 
ceedings of the conference, either directly or 
indirectly. Under the circumstances we do 
not see how, as respects signing on behalf 
of Canada, we can be expected, in the case 
of a new treaty or of any separate instru- 
ment regarding Straits, to follow the proce- 
dure adopted in the case of the treaties with 
Germany, Austria, and Bulgaria. 


The Signing of the Treaty 


The Secretary of State, telegraphing on 
January 27, 1923, to the Governor-Generai, 
said: 


Your telegram December 31, Lausanne 
Conference. Please inform your Prime Min- 
ister that in the circumstances His Majesty’s 
Government are willing to fall in with his 
suggestion that any treaties with Turkey 
resulting from conference should be signed 
only by British plenipotentiaries who have 
negotiated them, if it is generally acceptable. 
Am ascertaining whether it will be agreeable 
to prime ministers, Commonwealth of Aus- 
trailia, New Zealand, and Union of South 
Africa. [This was done by telegraph and 
answers obtained in the affirmative.] 


The next dispatch is dated June 7, 1923, 
and was sent by the Secretary of State to 
the Governor-General. It is as follows: 


With reference to my telegram of January 
27, I am assuming that if, as is hoped, Con- 
ference at Lausanne results in completion of 
treaties with Turkey, your Prime Minister 
would wish previous arrangement regarding 
signature by British plenipotentiaries to 
hold good. 


On June 15 the Governor-General replied: 
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Your telegram of June 7. In the event of 
the Conference at Lausanne resulting in 
completion of treaty with Turkey, Canadian 
Government are agreeable that the previous 
arrangement for signature of British pleni- 
potentiaries should hold good. 


On February 22, 1924, the Secretary of 
State (now Mr. Thomas) telegraphed to the 
Governor-General : 


My telegram of today [summarizing the 
provisions of the Lausanne Treaty], Treaty 
of Peace with Turkey. In order that neces- 
sary action may be taken as soon as posible 
after bill becomes law, hoped that your 
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ministers will be in position at very early’ 


date to signify concurrence in ratification of 
treaty and conventions in question, includ- 
ing convention relating to reparation, and 
also to intimate their wishes as regards decla- 
ration in connection with convention respect- 
ing conditions of business and commercial 
convention. See my predecessor’s dispatch, 
August 20, paragraph 3. 


[The dispatch of August 20 is not printed. 
It expressed the hope that the Canadian 
Government would be in a position to signify, 
not later than the beginning of December, 
their concurrence in ratification of the treaty 
of peace and other conventions, and inquired 
their wishes as regards declarations under 
the conditions of business and commercial 
conventions (Nos. IV and V in Treaty Series, 
No. 16 (1923), Cmd. 1929).] 


No Canadian Ratification 


On March 21 the following further tele- 
gram was sent by the Secretary of State to 
the Governor-General : 


My telegram February 22. Treaty of 
Peace Turkey Bill has now been read third 
time, House of Lords, and hoped to intro- 
duce it into House of Commons March 28, 
and to secure ‘passage within very short 
period thereafter. Considered extremely im- 
portant that His Majesty’s ratification should 
take place at earliest posible moment after 
passage of bill. In the circumstances hoped 
that your ministers may be in position to 
reply to my telegram at very early date and, 
if possible, by end of March. 


The Governor-General replied on March 24 
as follows: 


Your telegram of March 21 and your tele- 
gram of February 22. Canadian Government 
not having been invited to send representa- 
tive to the Lausanne Conference and not 
having participated in the proceedings of the 
conference, either directly or indirectly, and 
not being for this reason a signatory to the 
treaty on behalf of Canada (see my telegram 
of December 31, 1922, to your predecessor), 
my ministers do not feel that they are in a 
position to recommend to Parliament ap- 
proval of the Peace Treaty with Turkey and 
the convention thereto. Without the ap- 
proval of Parliament they feel that they are 
not warranted in signifying concurrence in 
the ratification of the treaty and convention. 
With respect to ratification, however, they 
will not take exception to such course as His 
Majesty’s Government may deem it advisable 
to recommend. This appears to be in har- 
mony with the resolution of the recent Im- 
perial Conference (Cmd. 1987, pages 14 and 
15). The provisions thereof with reference 
to signature 2 (a) on page 14 and ratifica- 
tion (a) on page 15 appear to cover this 
case, which is not within the provisions of 
signature 2 (b) on page 14 and ratification 
(b) on page 15. 
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News in Brief 





PIERRE Paut CAMBON, former French Am- 
bassador to London, died in Paris on May 29. 
Paul Cambon, brother to Jules Cambon, who 
was ambassador at one time to Washington, 
was born January 20, 1848. In 1886 he be- 
came French Ambassador to Madrid, and 
two years later went to Constantinople in the 
same capacity. In 1898 he presented his 
credentials as Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James. He was still in London when, six 
years later, the relations between England 
and France had reached a critical stage over 
the Fashoda incident in Egypt. King Ed- 
ward VII had launched his program to read- 
just Europe’s equilibrium and bring Eng- 
land, France, and Russia together as a means 
of offsetting the powerful Triple Alliance of 
Germany, Austria, and Italy. It was largely 
through Paul Cambon that the many diffi- 
culties were ironed out. 


A PAPAL BULL WAS ISSUED May 29 by Pope 
Pius XI._ It is an invitation to the faithful 
to return to holy customs and to restore 
human society; it declares the year 1925 a 
holy year. In it he calls upon all non- 
catholics to celebrate the “twenty-second 
jubilee” by a return to the “true church.” He 
udjures the faithful to avoid profane distrac- 
tions, to show modesty in manners and 
clothes, and to adopt a spirit of penitence 
during the “Holy Year.” “I speak of peace,” 
the pontiff says; “not of peace written in 
treaties, but peace written on hearts, which 
must be restored among peoples.” 


THE SALVADORAN GOVERNMENT has ratified 
the conventions and agreements signed at 
the Central American conference in Washing- 
ton in February, 1923. 


JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. has placed 
$1,000,000 at the disposal of a Franco- 
American Committee to reconstruct the roof 
of the Rheims cathedral, destroyed by the 
Germans in the World War, and restore and 
beautify the fountains and gardens at Ver- 
sailles and Fontainebleau. Mr. Rockefeller 
is moved to make this gift because, as he 
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says in a letter to Premier Poincaré dated 
May 3, “among the treasures of which France 
is custodian are some which belong to the 
patrimony of all nations, for their influence 
is a source of inspiration of universal art.” 


Tue REPUBLIC OF ARGENTINA is presenting 
to Brazil a coilection of 5,059 books by noted 
Argentine authors. “From the reading of 
these erudite works,” says the Journal de 
Brazil, “one cannot but derive the convic- 
tion that our powerful neighbor nation has 
always worked for the preservation of peace, 
which it considers indispensable for the real- 
ization of its cherished ideals.” 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION on the study 
of industrial fatigue is the subject of an ar- 
ticle by Mr. D. R. Wilson, Secretary of the 
British Industrial Fatigue Research Board, 
in a recent publication of the International 
Labor Office. One experiment in a coal mine, 
dealing with the effect of lighting, shows that 
better illumination, because of its influence 
on fatigue, may bring about an improvement 
of nearly 15 per cent in output. Such ex- 
amples show that the worker unconsciously 
responds immediately to his physical environ- 
ment to an extent which, if not unknown be- 
fore, had never been measured numerically. 
Second, they indicate that the selection of the 
best conditions for the worker is an economic 
proposition as well as a social duty. 


A COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE SWEDISH 
GOVERNMENT in 1921 to investigate the wages 
and old-age pensions of women workers of the 
State has recently presented its report in a 
volume of nearly 300 pages. The committee 
suggests a common wage system for male and 
female employees, with provision for the ap- 
plication of the family-wage principle, and 
finds that a certain difference in the wages 
paid to male and female employees is justifi- 
able on the following grounds: 

(1) The rate of sickness among the female 
employees has been proved to be greater by 
more than 40 per cent than that of the men; 

(2) Women occupy a special position as 
regards old-age pensions, having regard to 
their lower qualifying age (generally three 
years lower than for men) and their longer 


average life; 
(3) Relative output of work of men and 


women; and 
(4) Certain other factors, such as the lia- 


bility of men to conscription and the impos- 
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sibility of the State ignoring wage conditions 
on the general labor market. 

Exceptions from this general conclusion, 
however, are proposed for female employees 
who attain the higher grades of the public 
service. In such grades to which promotion 
is made according to proved merit, men and 
women would nominally receive the same rate 
of pay. The women members of the com- 
mittee state in a memorandum that they do 
not consider the proposed solution of the 
women’s wages question satisfactory from 
the point of view of principle, nor final, but, 
having regard to the financial position of the 
State and in order not to run the risk of post- 
poning the coming into force of the new act 
relating to the eligibility of women for State 
employment, they have considered themselves 
bound to agree to the proposal now submitted. 


LIBERIA, AFRICA’S WELL-KNOWN REPUBLIC, 
is one of the best wooded little countries in 
the world. In the northwest and northeast 
portions of Grand Capt Mount District, for 
example, there are sections of from sixty to 
seventy miles of forests containing walnut, 
mahogany, cherry, peach, redwood, mulberry, 
white gum, greasy peach, sweet gum, ete. 
This range runs along the entire Anglo- 
Liberian boundary for two hundred and fifty 
miles. One of the great drawbacks here is 
that there are no manufactories, such as 
sawmills, planing mills, and sash and door 
factories. All the sawing of the largest tim- 
bers is done in the most primitive way, by 
hand. 


TRAFFIC IN 1923 sur- 
passed all previous records, reaching 22,- 
730,162 net tons, an increase of 1,986,917 
tons, or 9.6 per cent, over 1922 and of 13.4 
per cent over 1913. The number of ships 
was 464 less than in 1913, but the average 
net tonnage per ship had risen from 3,940 
in 1913 to 4,919 in 1923. The recovery in the 
cargo movement through the canal has been 
continuous since 1919, but the total is still 
below the pre-war level. 


THE Suez Cana 


GERMANY WAS, BEFORE THE WAR, the prin- 
cipal export market of the American dried- 
fruit trade. In 1913 Germany bought dried 
fruits amounting to 77,500,000 pounds from 
this country. In the first six months of 1924 
such imports amounted to 77,000,000 pounds. 
Indications point, therefore, to continued in- 
crease in the dried-fruit market in Germany. 
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LETTER BOX 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 
Boston, Mass. 





DeaR Sip: 
Perhaps you may be inclined to give the 
enclosed place in the ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


Yours sincerely, C. F. Dou 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE AWARD 


I have not known what to do with the pro- 
posed Peace Plan, except, using your kind 
permission, to write this brief answer to your 
question without signing the card. 

(A) I cannot see anything but a remote 
connection between the Prize Plan and the 
great object—permanent peace. There is no 
attempt to grapple with the appalling evil of 
war. 

(1) I see little wisdom for the nation or 
the individual to make preparation for liti- 
gation in anticipation of the need. Let us 
seek to keep out of courts, while pledged and 
ready, if necessary, in all cases to use some 
appropriate form of arbitration. The dispo- 
sition to be just is the great thing, without 
which the best court offers a new field of 
possible friction. 

(II) The position of a nation which de- 
sires to sit in with the League of Nations, 
without full membership, seems obscure and 
anomalous. I cannot see how the present 
oligarchical constitution of the League would 
open the door for such half-way membership 
or how our Senate would sanction it. 

(1) I am grateful to your committee for 
stressing the emphasis which the Prize Plan 
lays on the fact “that the only kind of com- 
pulsion which nations can freely engage to 
apply to each other in the name of peace is 
that which arises from conference, from 
moral judgment, from full publicity, and 
from the power of public opinion.” This 
statement is the chief contribution of your 
plan. Should not the Senate of the United 
States be now urged to make a public assur- 
ance that our nation henceforth proposes to 
trust in and use only this method of friendly 
urgency in all our dealings with other na- 
tions? 


(2) I believe that the Monroe Doctrine, 
having long outgrown whatever usefulness it 
ever had, ought to be “scrapped,” as a 
dangerous, meddlesome, and imperialistic 
pretension to the hegemony of the Western 
Continent, obnoxious to the peoples south of 
us, and provocative and distrustful to the 
nations overseas. As now held, the Monroe 
Doctrine is the most subtle stay of American 
militarism. 

(3) This section in the brief of your plan 
does not go far enough. We need to move 
for something more curative and purifying 
to the conscience of the world, namely, the 
complete removal from the Versailles Treaty 
of the crue: falsehood which charges Ger- 
many with the sole blame of the war. How 
can we look for permanent peace while we 
are content to remain a party to a constant 
injustice? 

(4) Of course, we wish to see no pariah 
nation outside of any general league which 
we may join. In fact, the cheerfulness of 
our hospitality toward Germany, Russia, 
Turkey, and Mexico will be the measure of 
our sincerity as a democratic people. 

(5) We see little use at present in draw- 
ing or codifying international laws. Our 
“international law” is now weighted with the 
traditions of bloody and barbarous times. 
The less legislation, the less danger of dis- 
agreements and friction. The group of sixty 
or more nations ought to be like a roomful of 
acquaintances who know well enough how to 
behave and propose to treat one another as 
gentlemen. They will easily develop whatever 
simple rules of behavior which they need, as 
soon as they agree to carry no murderous 
weapons in one another’s company. 

Yours respectfully, 
CHARLES F. DOLE, 
President of the Association to Abolish War. 


Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., March 10, 1924. 








A Note.—The purpose of the ADVOCATE OF 
Peace is to promote international under- 
standing. Our readers have been interested 
to know more of the controversies between 
Bulgaria and Jugoslavia, particularly over 
the actions of the Macedonian revolution- 
aries. We are glad to print further cor- 
respondence between Dr. Matthéeff, of Bul- 
garia, and Captain Gordon Gordon-Smith, of 
the Jugoslav Legation in Washington.—TuHe 
EpDITor. 

Sorta, Butearia, March 8, 1924. 
To the Editor of the Advocate of Peace: 

The aim of your paper is the attainment 

of peace and, of course, to avoid strife. I 
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am sorry to see that my communication, you 
kindly published in your issue for Febru- 
ary last, has led to bitterness and abuse on 
the part of an opponent. 

I laid before your readers some details of 
an incident which occurred in Sofia, in Bul- 
garo-Jugoslavian relations, in the mildest 
language possible, considering the outrageous- 
ness of the case. My object was peaceful; 
to draw the attention of your readers, who 
should be particularly sensitive in the face 
of a case in which decency and ordinary re- 
spect for justice in international relations 
are wantonly disregarded, and which are 
bound to lead to a dangerous crisis, that they 
may contribute to the non-repetition of such 
conduct. 

The incident in question is of the greatest 
significance, coming so soon after the Italo- 
Greek-Corfu affair, which would have 
brought on a new war had Greece been 
championed as Serbia was by Russia in 1914. 

Violence and abuse do not forward the 
defense of a just cause. Such are, however, 
the habitual and only arms of Mr. G. Gordon- 
Smith in defense of Serbia. He not only 
throws the entire blame on Bulgaria, but 
reviles her rule and even existence. 

In my statement of facts I qualified the 
incident as a home scandal, and said that 
the man mostly involved took refuge in the 
Jugoslavy legation and was denied to the 
authorities charged with the investigation. 
Mr. G. Gordon-Smith has found it safer to 
take no notice of these details. 

The assault was committed in the military 
attaché’s apartment, at an hour at which he 
was habitually absent, on his servant, by 
comrades fallen out with him on account of 
a woman of low morals. A contemptible 
affair which should have been left there. 

The military attaché was the man most 
surprised when he heard of the outrageous 
procedure his government had decided upon. 

The withdrawal of the demand for an in- 
quiry, and that for the indemnity to be fixed 
by The Hague Tribunal, has not the shadow 
of a generous action on the part of Jugo- 
slavia, as Mr. G. Gordon-Smith asserts, but 
the consent of Bulgaria is undoubtedly such. 
Bulgaria’s greatest wish was to have the 
opportunity of placing her case before an 
official international body. 

The incessant threatening attitude Jugo- 
slavia, armed to the teeth, holds toward 
Bulgaria, disarmed by the treaty, obliged 
Bulgaria to execute the outrageous ultimatum 
and also to consent to the withdrawal of the 
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two points in question—for the sake of peace 
and quiet. Vain hope. 

Two years ago the Jugoslavy Government 
threatened to march into Bulgaria to put an 
end to the alleged organization of armed 
bands to operate in Jugoslav territory, Mace- 
donia. Bulgaria demanded an inquiry on 
the spot, and the question was referred to the 
Conference of Ambassadors. Jugoslavia ob- 
jected before the conference to such an in- 
quiry and pleaded for a friendly understand- 
ing between the parties concerned. Bul- 
garia generously accepted. 

Mr. G. Gordon-Smith has introduced in 
this discussion also the question of Mace- 
donia, a festering sore for Serbia. As to the 
conditions ruling at present in that ancient 
unhappy land, the inclosures herewith will 
enlighten your readers, should you find it 
opportune to publish them. These inclosures 
are: a confidential circular of the late Min- 
ister of the Interior, Mr. D. Drashkovitch, 
to the authorities there, systematizing un- 
heard-of terror over the population, and a 
petition from Union of the Organized Mace- 
donian Emigrants to the Secretariat General 
of the League of Nations. 

The common opinion of the local diplo- 
matic corps on the subject is that the inci- 
dent should have been treated with contempt 
and forgotten. They all have reported the 
case to their respective governments in that 
light. I have not the least objection to Mr. 
G. Gordon-Smith assuring himself of this 
fact by an inquiry in the archives office of 
the State Department in Washington. 
Further, the same diplomatic corps is of one 
mind—that the ultimatum and its peremp- 
tory execution must ultimately redound to 
the advantage of Bulgaria. Mr. G. Gordon- 
Smith’s bringing in international law and the 
privileges of a member of the diplomatic 
corps cannot bear him out; the case is a low 
scandal between low men involved with a 
low woman. 

Propaganda, you say in the first paragraph 
of your editorial, in the same issue, covers 
multitude of sins. It is of such sins that 
Mr. G. Gordon-Smith is suffering. He has 
suffered from them since 1918, in company 
with his friend, Professor Reiss, and others. 
He cannot lose an opportunity to revile 
everything Bulgarian. He has in this in- 
stance arrayed a list of political murders 
against the Bulgarian Government. I think 
the less a spokesman for Serbia speaks of 
political murders the better for that country. 
Of the nine princes who have ruled over 
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Serbia, some were foully murdered and all 
the rest were dethroned and exiled. Only 
one died in his bed at home without ad- 
venture. He was expiring when the rights 
to the throne came to him. The most 
atrocious political murder ever committed on 
king and queen was perpetrated by the 
Serbians. For years the late King Edward 
refused to send his representative to King 
Peter, father of the present King of Jugo- 
slavia. Why? Surely Mr. G. Gordon-Smith 
knows the story. 

Mr. G. Gordon-Smith, as all Serbians, in- 
sists upon the responsibility of Bulgaria for 
the desperate work the Comitadjis are car- 
rying on in Macedonia. I mentioned before 
how two years ago Bulgaria was driven to 
appeal for an inquiry on the spot, and how 
Jugoslavia withdrew from the contest before 
the Ambassadors Conference, sitting then in 
London. He stands up for the wretched 
Stamboliski, late dictator-tyrant of Bulgaria, 
and claims for him hard work for friendly 
relations between the two countries. Those 
who have been interested in the situation will 
remember how Belgrade repulsed and scoffed 
at the efforts Stamboliski made to that end. 

We have on the one hand Bulgaria, bound 
down, defenseless, overburdened with repara- 
tions, helpless as regards her neighbors— 
this by the force of a merciless treaty; on 
the other hand Serbia, bloated out into 
Jugoslavia, three times greater than Bul- 
garia, with an army ten times that of 
Bulgaria, and in complete understanding 
with Rumania and Greece to keep Bulgaria 
down. It is, therefore, unthinkable, under 
such conditions, of Bulgaria dreaming of an 
injurious action against Jugoslavia. Bul- 
garia is clean on that point, and is ever ready 
to have every accusation Jugoslavia brings 
against her submitted to an impartial in- 
quiry. 

Unfounded imputations, bitterness of lan- 
guage, and abuse cannot improve conditions 
and contribute to friendly understanding be- 
tween the two countries; still less tyrannical 
ultimatums demanding peremptory execution, 
with troops menacing your frontier. 

Impartial inquiry into complaints or inci- 
dents and honest adjustment of differences 
are the only means to a definite settlement. 
Bulgaria is open to such, is ever entreating 
for them. 

Serbia or Jugoslavia refuses such means, 
and no denial of Mr. G. Gordon-Smith or any- 
body else will prove the contrary. 

P. M. MATTHEEFF. 


LETTER BOX 
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WASHINGTON, March 31, 1924. 
To the Editor of the Advocate of Peace by 
Justice: 

Sir: I am completely unwilling to continue 
indefinitely a polemic with M. Matthéeff. I 
must, however, take exception to his state- 
ment that my last communication to the Ap 
VOCATE OF PEACE was characterized by “bit- 
terness and abuse,” and that “violence and 
abuse are the habitual and only arms of Mr. 
G. Gordon-Smith.” I am unaware of any 
occasion on which I “reviled the rule of Bul- 
garia and even her existence.” I am of 
opinion that I have remained courteous in 
everything I have written, and have stated 
my arguments with studied moderation of 
language. 

I have no desire to return to the discussion 
of the attack on Colonel Kristich, the military 
attaché of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes in Sofia. In my last communi- 
cation to the ADVOCATE OF PEACE I accepted 
M. Matthéeff’s own version of the incident, 
and merely pointed out that I saw no undue 
hardship in the Bulgarian Government being 
called upon to express its regrets or in the 
rendering of military honors to the legation 
which had thus been grossly outraged. 

That I, “like all Serbians, insist upon the 
responsibility of Bulgaria for the desperate 
work of the Comitadjis are carrying out in 
Macedonia,” is true. I see nothing unrea- 
sonable in such an attitude. Todor Alexan- 
droff, the brothers Brlo, and other Comit- 
adjis leaders prepare their raids on Bul- 
garian soil and take refuge there when 
pursued by the Serbian gendarmerie. As 
the Sofia Government is responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order in Bulgaria, 
the Jugoslav Government is completely justi- 
fied in calling upon the Tzankoff Ministry 
to put an end to the activities of the Comit- 
adjis. 

It may be, as is currently reported, that 
they are powerless to do so and dare not ar- 
rest Todor Alexandroff and the other leaders. 
If this is the case, a very grave situation is 
created, and it will be for the Belgrade Gov- 
ernment to take the measures which it de- 
mands. 

As regards the circular of M. Drashkovitch, 
former Minister of the Interior, I see nothing 
to take exception to in the document. It 
offers amnesty and pardon for all past of- 
fenses to all who lay down their arms, and 
only threatens punishment to those who 
persist in their criminal activities. 
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I trust that this somewhat sterile polemic 
is now closed. Nothing that M. Matthéeff 
has said has given me any reason to change 
my views regarding what he himself de- 
scribes as “the desperate work of the Comit- 
adjis.” They are Bulgarians, or at least 
subject to the authority of the Bulgarian 
Government. Is it unreasonable to ask it to 
put an end to this “desperate work”? 

Yours very sincerely, 
G. GORDON-SMITH. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 1924. 
GENTLEMEN : 

For the first time I have recently read two 
of your last issues. I am convinced of the 
sincerity of your desire to aid in achieving 
international peace, but some statements in 
an article entitled “French Imperialism” lead 
me to question whether you are familiar with 
certain facts in the deplorable struggle be- 
tween France and Germany now going on in 
Europe, which France has been earrying on 
offensively since the Armistice. 

May I submit for your consideration a few 
references and personal observations? Quot- 
ing from the Century Magazine of February, 
1924, an article by Francis Hackett, is the 
following: 


“In France we find the meanest, self-seek- 
ing, bitter, un-Christian vengefulness, the 
most unscrupulous chauvinism, and a totally 
corrupt press. A nation that had suffered 
from militarism uses a cruel militarism to 
avenge itself. It uses black troops against 
the Germans, spreads syphilis among the Ger- 
man women, lavishes the death penalty, 
wrecks industry, fails to pay its own debts, 
and yet expects monstrous sums in repara- 
tion.” 

Again, from an article by Pierrepont B. 
Noyes, former U. S. Rhineland Commissioner, 
in The Nation, March 14, 1923: 


“It is a pity that we cannot discuss the sit- 
uation in Europe with a single eye to the 
misfortunes of France and the reparation 
justly due her. Our present task, however, 
is to examine, as unemotionally as possible, 
whether the policy that nation’s rulers have 
elected to pursue is wise, or whether, in seek- 
ing reparation and revenge for the disaster, 
she is likely to bring upon herself and upon 
the rest of the world immensely worse dis- 
asters. 

“There have been, I believe, two governing 
factors in bringing about the present Ruhr 
situation—factors whose recognition will ex- 
plain many otherwise unexplainable incidents 
of the future: First, the German indemnity 
has at all times been fixed at an immensely 
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larger amount than any country of Ger. 
many’s size could posibly pay: second 


France knows this; she has always known 
this; she has purposely insisted on a figure 
which would insure German default. Eyer 
since 1920 the political power in France has 
been in the hands of men who regarded the 
destruction of Germany as immensely more 
important than the collection of reparations.” 


The following is from an article by Brig- 
adier General P. R. C. Groves, in the Atlantic 
Monthly of February, 1924, “For France to 
Answer”: 


“With the best will in the world, it is no 
longer possible to support the claim that 
French air policy, which is the driving force 
behind this new and fervid competition in 
armaments, is dictated by the danger of a 
camouflaged development of air power in Ger- 
many.” i 


I believe it is safe to say that the greatest 
danger to peace today is in the present 
struggle between France and Germany; and 
struggle it surely is, to any one who has 
examined and observed the conditions along 
the Rhine since the Armistice. I have done 
so. I have lived and studied with the French 
since the war, and have traversed a good 
part of Germany. A statement by Marshal 
F. Foch in the Outlook of March 16, 1921, 
prompted me to make an investigation along 
the Rhine during my twelve months’ stay in 
Europe soon afterward. 

I cannot agree with you that France is 
fighting for her security, or in defense of 
civilization, with her African savages and 
their tactics. In my opinion, she is doing 
everything to outrage her neighbor and make 
war inevitable—all this under the guise of 
peace, security, and in quest of reparations. 

France and Germany are neighbors. At 
present the most intense hate abounds in 
both countries against the other—hate and 
fear until war is to decide—what? It would 
seem there had been not enough destruction 
and slaughter during the last war. That 
these two great nations, both wrong-doers, 
both with so much to their credit, should be 
at loggerheads in this deplorable fashion is 
more than unfortunate. 

I sincerely wish France to be forever re- 
lieved of a recurrence of the disastrous in- 
vasion she has suffered; to be protected 
against such loss of life as the last war cost 
her, and to have safeguarded those many 
things precious and dear to her; but I can- 
not condone her intention to ruin Germany, 
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body and soul, and as many Germans as well; 
nor could I expect Germans to deliver them- 
selves to the voracious French leaders. The 
Treaty of Versailles stands. As a contract, 
it has been broken ofttimes; it rests on force. 
Past events should indicate what such vio- 
lence will lead to. 

I hope the Treaty of Versailles will be re- 
vised. I hope France will realize soon that 
she cannot kill her neighbor without killing 
herself; that she cannot convince the world 
that her vile methods will bring her what she 
desires ; that in mutual understanding will be 
found a hope for peaceful relations in the 
future. For Americans who have not wit- 
nessed actual conditions in Europe, it is hard 
to understand the realities of the situation. 
There is too much that is good in both France 
and Germany that they should try to carve 
out each other’s hearts. The Germans feel 
that death is preferable to perpetual bondage 
of the vilest sort. And so it is, for they are 
dying anyway. 

As I see it, the problem is how to bring both 
nations towards a spirit of tolerance and 
understanding for their respective rights. 
Therefore I believe you are wrong in giving 
your support to the present French program, 
if you desire peace, because in my opinion, 
which I offer humbly but firmly, the ultimate 
success of the French program means the 
negation of every vestige of justice and ele- 
mental decency in human relations, and be- 
cause I believe the continuation of that pro- 
gram will lead to war of the most vicious 
kind. 

If I have mistaken your intentions in this 
matter, I am in error and would be grateful 
for a correction. 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. D. HoLTZERMANN. 
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REPORT ON THE ACTIVITIES OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS, 1922 
AND 1923. Amsterdam, 1924. Rand Book 
Store, 7 East 15th Street, New York. 
Pp. 167. Price, 60 cents. 


The report of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions on its activities during the 


years 1922 and 1923 gives a comprehensive 
survey of the many-sided activities of the 
Federation. Thus the report contains a suc- 
cinct account of the work of the Federation, 
or the attitude adopted by it in the follow- 
ing spheres: the anti-war movement; the 
relief action for the German Trade Union 
movement; the relief for Russia; the recon- 
struction policy of the I. F. T. U.; the rela- 
tions of the I. F. T. U. to the Communist 
Trade Union movement; the work of the 
labor delegates in the International Labor 
Office and the relations of the I. F. T. U. to 
the Socialist and Co-operative internationals. 
The compactness of this pamphlet makes it 
very useful to any one who takes an interest 
in the International Trade Union movement. 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, A CENTURY OF 
History. By William Haslam Mills. 147 
pages. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York. Price, $2.50. 


The Manchester Guardian celebrated its 
Centenary in 1921. It is interesting to note 
that the first issue of this influential publi- 
cation appeared May 5, 1821, the day of the 
death of Napoleon at St. Helena. Mr. Mills 
points out in his book, entitled The Manches- 
ter Guardian, a Century of History, that “if 
we return to the origin of a newspaper es- 
tablished a century ago we shall find our- 
selves among the things of the mind and 
spirit. Among movements! Among martyr- 
doms! A newspaper in that age had much 
soul and very little substance. It was most 
probably established not to make money, but 
to make opinion. It had something to say, 
but very little to tell.” Such was the case 
of the Manchester Guardian, and we have 
here an interesting and lucidly written ac- 
count of its history—a history which is, in a 
sense, a social and political history of Eng- 
land for a hundred years. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND SOME CURRENT IL- 
LUSIONS. By John Bassett Moore. Macmil- 
lan Co., New York, 1924. Pp. 381. Price, 
$4.00. 


The author of these essays is the American 
judge on the bench of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice at The Hague. His 
has been a life-long study of historical and 
legal subjects. Here are gathered together 
essays and addresses written at various times, 
some as early as 1912 and 1914, others as 
late as the current year. 
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In international law, as well as the illu- 
sions connected with it, there could scarcely 
be a better interpreter to his own people. 


The “illusions” to which Mr. Moore refers 
are several. One is that breaches of law 
alter law; another, that property of an 


enemy subject, brought into a country before 
a war, impounded during the war, may be 
confiscated; a third fallacy is that the re- 
cent war was unique in its destructiveness. 
The thirty-years war, the wars of the Span- 
ish succession, and the Napoleonic wars were, 
he says, fought with greater proportionate 
loss of life and property. 

His report on The Hague conference of 
1922-23 on the use of air-craft and radio 
during the war is most valuable. But the 
paper of utmost importance just now is that 
on the World Court. Professor Moore’s ex- 
perience as judge in this court gives his 
words unique authority. His knowledge of 
his own countrymen make him the best of 
interpreters for them. He explains not only 
the structure of the court, but gives in con- 
siderable detail the arguments, opinions, and 
judgments of the court in the cases in which 
it has already rendered decisions. 

The book is a distinguished contribution, 
by a most distinguished scholar, to the dis- 
cussion of subjects increasingly vital to the 
American citizen. 


SOME FOREIGN FICTION 


Solomon’s Proverbs have omitted to say 
that ignorance is the beginning of suspicion, 
and that the discovery of similarity is the 
mother of understanding. These are state- 
ments of fact, nevertheless; and it is also 
true that all the treatises and essays ever 
written will not reveal the life of a people 
as does their fiction. 

For these reasons it is sometimes advisable 
to run over the publishers’ lists for current 
novels and recent translations. These stories, 
if well done, give an intimate notion of the 
daily lives of our neighbors over the way, 
and, what is quite as important, they are apt 
to give us an amazingly clear impression of 
their likeness to ourselves; for, under vary- 
ing local customs and traditions, the same 
fundamental human emotions are found to 
sway humanity everywhere. 

Like our own fiction, too much of the 
foreign output is cheap or morbid. Among 
the better books which have been written 
or translated this season, a few of the out- 
standing ones have been chosen for this list. 
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It is to be hoped, in the interest of interna- 
tional understanding, that a demand for the 
best that is coming out in Europe and else. 
where will call out an ever-increasing num- 
ber of translations of such books here. 


DooMSLAND. By Shane Leslie. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1924. Pp. 370. 
Price, $2.50. 


Shane Leslie, Nationalist editor of the 
Dublin Review, has here given a curiously 
impartial picture of Ireland. It is the Ire- 
land of the thirty years preceding the recent 
revolution—Protestant Ireland, Catholic Ire- 
land, the Gaelic revival, and all the im- 
portant factions of recent times. 

The plot of the story is not so vital as the 
very living characters and their reactions 
upon each other. A somber story, but rich 
with the impulsive, loyal, superstitious, and 
poetic nature of the Celt. 

Upon a substructure of ancient racial his- 
tory Mr. Leslie has allowed his Gaelic 
imagination to co-operate with an exquisite 
style to produce a haunting story of fine 
finish. 


EIGHT PANES OF GLass. By Robert Simpson. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York, 1924. 
Pp. 301. Price, $2.00. 


Not so beautiful in style as Doomsland, 
this tale of the Scottish Highlands is, never- 
theless, fresh and readable. It is slightly 
reminiscent of MacLaren, but not to be com- 
pared with Barrie. 

The story is that of a shrewd little bedrid- 
den woman, Janet Cromarty. She indus- 
triously manages the fates and futures of 
most of her little world, whom she watches 
through her one little eight-paned window. 

There seems to be a somewhat undue em- 
phasis upon the marriage theme. Only one 
of the many matches which Janet plans fails 
of accomplishment. 

Most of the characters stand out distinctly 
and humorously. One suspects, however, 
that the author himself was unable to man- 
age two of them. There is an apparent in- 
tention to make big John Donaldson the hero 
of the book, as he was Janet’s dearest charge ; 
but somehow the scapegrace Red Roderick 
MacKay succeeds in being always the most 
interesting person. Indeed, the story is 
chiefly worth reading for two persons in it— 
Janet herself and the bad, reckless, but 
tender, Red Roderick MacKay. 
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Rep Sanp. By T. S. Stribling. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York, 1924. Pp. 325. 


Spanish America, the peon, the aristocrat, 
but, most of all, universal humanity, find 
expression in this gay and sorrowful little 
romance of Venezuela. The style of the book 
has at times a lack of surface; in other spots 
it has the polish of poetry and music. 

The love of an honest, simple-hearted bull- 
fighter for the delicately reared, no less 
simple-hearted daughter of an old Spanish 
family is developed in all its high lights and 
shadows. The inevitable contrasts are 
heightened by the philosophic comments of 
the poet brother of the girl, who is also 
an enthusiastic admirer of the peon lover. 

The tropical background is indicated with 
restraint and is therefore an effective means 
to the understanding of the tale. A sentence, 
for instance, puts one in the mood for the 
lover’s serenade. “The shadowed lawn was 
sweet with evening fragrance, and the air 
was full of those endless insect noises which 
compose the silence of a tropical night.” 

The human interest of the story, which 
moves unerringly to its conclusion, excuses 
the centering of dramatic interest in the bull- 
fights; yet these, too, are accurate pictures 
of one phase of Spanish-American life. 


BuBBLES OF THE Foam. Translated by F. W. 
Bain. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Pp. 160. 


Like a beautiful piece of Indian jewelry, 
this book is a pattern of story within story. 
First, there is the border of comment by the 
translator, by means of introduction and foot- 
notes. Then a prolog, which consists of the 
talk of Maheshwara, the “moon-crested” god, 
with a goddess who is called “Daughter of the 
Snows.” He narrates the main story to her. 

This story, too, has a prolog, telling of the 
double curse which was pronounced on the 
goddess of beauty and the selfish god of love. 
Both are condemned to earth, and their un- 
happy infatuation constitutes the body of the 
story. His unhappiness is that of selfishness 
and its recompense; hers that which follows 
the delusion of seeking happiness in an 
earthly love. For, says the philosophy of 
India, the world is unreal, a delusion; sense 
is deception; earthly happiness a dream, a 
mirage, seen because in our loneliness we 
long for it. Indian philosophy is well illus- 
trated in the tale. 

To complete the pattern, many little gems 


of folklore or myth story are told by some 
character in the book to illuminate the theme. 

The Indian attitude toward guilt and re- 
venge is exemplified in one of the most poetic 
passages in this jewel of a book. The 
“Mooney crested,” commenting on the murder 
of the two villains, says: “And he should have 
left Aranyani’s vindication to the deity, who 
knew what was necessary far better than 
himself and had his eye upon it all. For 
there is no retribution so just, or so sure, 
or so adequate, or so awful as that which 
evil-doers lay upon themselves, in the form 
of their own ill-deeds, which dog them like 
a shadow, clinging to their heels, from body 
to body, through birth after birth, till the 
very last atom of guilt has passed through 
the furnace of expiation and the very last 
item of their debt to everlasting Yama has 
been weighed in his scales and struck from 
the account and utterly redeemed.” 

Who shall say that, with all its passivity 
and age-long sadness, the soul of the Brahmin 
has no strength or hope? 


MariFitor. By Concha Espina. Translated 
by Frances Douglas. Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1924. Pp. 425. Price, $2.50. 

This romance of the Spanish Highlands 
was awarded the highest prize in the gift 
of the Spanish Academy. It is a tale set 
among the Maragatans, a primitive tribe of 
Spanish peasants. These ancient people are 
the remnant of the earliest inhabitants of 
Spain. 

By way of contrast, two characters are 
taken from the more polished and modern 
life of the country. But the story concerns 
particularly the hard, bitter lives of the 
Maragatan women, wringing meager exist- 
ence from the unfriendly steppe. 

The book is written in a flowery, romantic 
manner, not much followed in English since 
the days of Cooper. The particular lack is, 
as always in the florid style, its lack of 
humor. Yet the studies of character ring 
true from start to finish. 

There is almost no plot except the inevi- 
table stresses of character upon character. 
Unlike the story of “The Betrothed,” the 
Church, which broods over the daily lives of 
her people, is unable, in this book, to help 
events, except in the preaching of dull sub- 
mission and abnegation. 

The book is remarkable because of the 
strongly drawn picture of an almost-forgotten 
portion of the Spanish people. 
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THE PRISONER WHO SANG. 
Century Co., 
Price, $2.00. 


By Johan Bojer. 


New York, 1924. Pp. 295. 


In strong contrast with the novels from 
the south of Europe is this searching study 
in psychology. Only a Scandinavian could 
have written it. 

As a story, it is dramatic, and the Nor- 
wegian manners and life .re shown in a de- 
lightfully understanding mood. The strange 
central character, an imaginative, egotistic, 
dramatic boy, moves through an inexorable 
series of steps in disintegration till he be- 
comes a dual personality—during the day a 
rapacious pawnbroker, at night a Communist 
orator. 

The book, not so great as some of Bojer’s 
other works, is gripping, and the craftsman- 
ship with which he handles the complexities 
of his hero’s nature has more than a hint 
of his well-known genius. The book is not 
morbid, because of its universality. Under 
a lesser artist this might easily have been lost 
in a study so pathological. It is man’s 
nature which he has portrayed. “I have 
found,” says the hero at the end, “something 
behind the liar, the mask, and the shadow. 
That is the eternal longing of humanity—the 
thirst for light. Do you know it?’ 


THE BetrrotHep. By Alessandro 
Translated by Daniel J. Connor. 
lan Co., New York, 1924. 
$3.00. 

“Tt enough that the intellectual 
moment of a long period be presented; en- 
during literature must do much more than 
that. It must depict the personality of a 
people which the people themselves recog- 
nize as the ideal personality of an epoch.”— 
Georg Brandes. According to this standard, 
“The Betrothed,” which is a historical novel 
of the seventeenth centry, first published in 
1827, is surely enduring literature. 

When the book appeared it became at once 
what would now be called a “best seller.” It 
was read all over Europe. Lamartine, 
Chateaubriand, Goethe, all read it raptur- 
ously, and praised it. Most readers of that 
day compared Manzoni with Scott. . It has, 
however, admittedly, a much wider appeal 
and is much more a national production than 
the Waverley novels. 

Coming out of Catholic Italy, the plot 
weaves in and out of the Church in a beauti- 
ful and natural manner. “If tie Church of 


Manzoni. 
Macmil- 
Pp. 666. Price, 


is not 
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Rome really were what Manzoni represents 
her to be,” says Macaulay in his diary, “I 
should be tempted to follow Newman’s ex- 
ample.” 

The hero and heroine, unlike those in most 
of Sir Walter’s books, are peasants. Robber 
barons and brigands, riots and a plague, 
serve to enliven the plot and shake people 
out of routine. Humor crops up deliciously 
and naturally in spots. During the bread 
riots in Milan, for instance, Renzo saw the 
mob culminating their frenzy by burning, in 
the city square, the baker’s kneading-hutches 
and winnowing fans. It occurred to him 
that this might not be the wisest way to pro- 
mote abundance of bread. “He kept his wis- 
dom muzzled, however; for not one of all 
the faces about him bore an expression which 
might be construed to say, ‘Correct me, 
brother, if I err, and I shall be beholden to 
you.’” 

It is the Church which removes, one by one, 
all the seemingly insuperable obstacles which 
keep the lovers apart, and it all ends gaily, 
to the chiming of wedding bells. 
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ENCHANTED AISLES. By Alexander Woolcott. 
G. P. Putnam, 1924. 


TOWARDS INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 
Keen. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


By F. ¥. 


Ways TO Peace. Twenty plans selected from 
those submitted to the American Peace 
Award. Introduction by Esther Everett 
Lape. Preface by Edward Bok. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $3.00. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
EFFICIENCY. By Vandervere Custis, Ph. D. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1923. Pp. 324 9 


Price, $2.25. 


Tue CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR IN AMERICA. 
By Norman Thomas. B. W. Huebsch, New 
York, 1923. Pp. 299. Price, $2.00. 
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editors. Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1924. Pp. 688. 
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Official Documents Published by the Ger- 
man National Chancellery. Translated by © 
the Carnegie Endowment. Pp. 163. Ox- 
ford University Press, 1924. : 








